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VICTOR CROWLEY RETORNS! 



"TOP TO BOnOM FUN, LAUGHS, ACTIUN, ANb GORE." 

• Dread Central 

"A FEAST FOR FANS OF THE OISEMBOWELED." 

• Rob Staeger. The Village Voice 
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BEASTS AT 
THE DOOR 


Nearly two years after its world premiere lit up Uie midnight 
audience at the Toronto International Film Festival, You're Ne)(t 
brings its home invasion horror to theatres. PLUS: We untangle 
the intersecting resumes of the Ybu'reNextganq.and 
- IT/WS/? reviewed, 

by DAI^ ALEXANDER. TREVOR TUMINSKI, SCOH FEINBUTT 
and SAM COSTELLO 
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Guillermo del Toro pits mechs against kaiju creatures 
In Pacific Rim, his biggest film yet. PLUS: A look at 
Irish sea-monster comedy Grabbers, in which the 
only way to avoid being tasted, is to get wasted. 

' by MICHAEL DOYLE and PHIL BROWN 
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WAR 

«3LJ MACHINES 

After hIs stalled Nazi zombies project Worst Case 
Scenario, Richard Raaphorst returns with new 
WWII horrors in Frankenstein's Amy. 

PLUS: Pie Frankenstein Theory miewea. 

by PETER GUTIERREZ and DAVE ALEXANDER 





CONSPIRACY 

RESURRECTION 


•• -In time for the 20th anniversary of the TV series' premiere, 
TheX-Rles gets a tenth season - in comic books. 

by MONICAS. KUEBLER 


DEPARTMENTS 




T he call Is coming from inside the house" - it's ore of the most famous lines in horror cinema. Taken 
from the 1979 movie When a Stranger Calls, It's such a goddamn terrifying declaration because of 
the sudden realization that the one place you should feel safe is not only fhreatened, it’s already been 
compromised. The old adage goes that your home is your castle, but behind those walls you’re vul- 
nerable. 

Let’s go back... Home invasion horror, as a subgenre, began with the Cold War. Those NorthAmerican- par- 
ticularly American -feelings of beinggeographically unfouchable were shaken with fhe bombing of Pearl Harbor 
and then crushed with the threat of a nuclear war with Russia. The “second Red Scare" lasted from 1947 to 
1957 and was based around paranoia that the US was being compromised by communists, who could be any- 
one: a co-worker, a neighbour, even a friend. The nuclear fear manifesfed itself as the external threat In the 
atomic-era giant monster movies, which we’re all very familiar with, and the conspiracy in the home invasion 
film, which is iess talked about in that context. Here, it's the internal threat that someone who looks like you 
has infiltrated your country and might even live in your neighbourhood. As infamous political witch-hunter sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy might say, “The communism is coming from inside the housel’’ 

It was around this time we saw the appearance of films such as Hefla^AlltheWay{^B5^),DialMforMuraer 
(1954), Suddenly{t95A). The Desperate Hours 0955], five W/nirfes to i/Ve (1961) and ia</j'maC3£?e(1964). 
These are crime/hoir thrillers for the most part, with only Lady in a Cage approaching the horror genre for its 
warped cruelty and madness, but they all represent the stirrings of a movement. 

Things got darker with Truman Capote's 1966 bestselling Irue-crime book In Cold Blood, based on the 1959 
home invasionandquadruplemurderof afamily on a Kansas farm. The 1967 film adaptation was also a huge 
hit, and with movies becoming bioodier and more violent, the home invasion horrors of brutai assauit, rape and 
murder were soon put on dispiay in A Clocitwork Orange (1 971 ) and The Last House on the LeftO 972) - which 
is realiy a reverse home invasion film, as the killers accidentally end up at the victim’s parents’ house. Black 
Christmas omitted the rape but introduced the killer-is-calling-from-inside-the-house conceit In 1974, and 
William Fruel put another spin on things with 1976’s Death Weekend (a.k.a.Woi/se by /he a sort of Canuck 
mix of Straw Dogs (1971 ) and The Last House on the Left. 

But home invasion as Its own horror subgenre really came into its own during the last decade with remakes 
of When a Stranger Calls [2005], Black Christmas {2005), The Last House on the Left {2009), Straw Dogs (201 1 ), 
plus rihem(2006), /ns/de (2007), Martyrs (2008), r/ieStranger5(2008), fi/r?ny6ames{2008, Michael Haneke’s 
remake of his own 1997 film), Sdent House (2009), TheCollector{2009), Cherry Tree L3ne{20t0), The Aggres- 
sion Scale {20W), In Their Skin ^20^2), The Purge (201 3) and our cover story pick yoo're/Vex/(2013 but made 
in 2011). 

So what’s behind this boom? I poked around and found some Government of Canada statistics that read, 
“Police-reported residential robberies, often referred to as ‘home invasions,’ increased 38% between 1999 and 
2005. Since then, they have been relatively stable." Rnding accurate home invasion statistics for the US was 
more difficult, as there isn’t the same official nationwide statistic, but there Is a lot of misinformation, much of 
If because It’s difficult to classify exactly what constitutes a “home invasion," depending on the state. There is, 
however, a misleading infographic - that went viral - making unproven claims that more than 8000 home in- 
vasions occur every day in North America and they’re responsible for 38 percent of assaults and 60 percent of 
rapes. Combine that with sensational news reporting and the perception is that we're all in grave danger of 
being invaded, violafed and murdered. 

When lorfure porn like Hostel (2005) was popular oosf-9/1 1 , there were fears of being kidnapped, spirited 
away to some underground helihoie and tortured to death. Now that fear has evolved into us being brutalized 
in our own homes, it’s part of a larger anxiety that’s returned from the Cold War years, where the threat is once 
again inside our borders and the enemy is tougher than ever to identify. We've seen fhe rise of homegrown ter- 
rorism with no connection to foreign extremist groups - such as the Boston Marathon bombers or teenage high 
school shooters - and the feeling is that the bad guys are once again people we know. 

Home invasion touches a deep nerve. Consider the law in effect throughout most of the US that designates 
your home (or work, car - anywhere you’re iegally inhabiting) as a space in which you’re allowed to use deadly 
force against an invader. The name of it Is, fittingly, the Castle Doctrine. To that end, these home invasion horror 
movies also appeal because they’re revenge fantasies that punish the evildoers and restore the status quo. 
Those who trespass against us eventually face our wrath - which is the catharsis in a movie such as You’re 
Next. 

The horror genre’s job Is to storm those walls we put up to make ourselves feel safe. The filmmakers are in 
your house. And they've definitely got your number. 


dave@rue-morgue.com 
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RUE MORGUE #136 would ix)t have been possibie without the 
valuable assistance of: katVco hire, Uary-Beth Hollyeip&l McMul- 
lanarrciKntfehead. 


RUE MORGUE #136 is dedicated to Zev Zimerman and Adara 
Isabel Pecota Gudino. Welcome to the wohd' 
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LOOKING FORWARD TO being part o1 the non-fictlon 
writing panel at ©RueMorgue’s 1 0th annual Festival of 
Fear this August. 

@UNDEADTV, VIA TWIHER 
(A.K.A.BRAD MIDDLETON) 


at. Believe me, you will attract more readers and better 
press. You’re at your best when you, Rue Morgue, ex- 
plore the dark and stay away from the light. 

DANIEL GARCIA - GILROY, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN BOWEN HAS DONE a great service by mentioning 
one of my favourite rubber monster movies... Octaman 
[RMff135\. I've rewatched my bootleg copy a hundred 
times and when Itfinally got a DVD release I grabbed a 
copyfast.WhIleltmay be obscure, It deserves to be rec- 
ognized as one of the great entries in the genre. It easily 
rivals many of its black and white drive-ln theatre pred- 
ecessors. Seek it out if rubber suits are your monster 
fetish! 







[Thanks for the feedback, Daniel. We have published fea- 
tures on most of the filmmakers you suggest for addi- 
tional coverage. You can browse the back issue section 
3true-morgue.com to find them. -Ed.] 


I'VE ALWAYS BEEN a big fan of video games - horror, 
RPG, adventure, etc. Is there any chance you may expand 
your coverage on them with more pages? I would appre- 
ciate it! 

ANDREW ROOn, VIA FACEBOOK 


ROB LANSLEY, VIA FACEBOOK 

AFTER READING the /?W#f 55 cover story I can’t wait to 
see ©RueMorgue’s The Last Will and Testament of Ros- 
alind Leigh again. Real horror takes time. 

©SIDAMONGTHEPURE, VIA TWIHER 


1 00 LOVE RUE MORGUE. No one else covers the ground 
that you do. No one else will put The Great God Pan on a 
cover or give such splendid articles on the work of Arthur 
Uachen [In RMil13f]as you have done. What a cool drink 
of water that was. 


What horror film feels more Canadian 
to you than any other? 


The Brood. It's the gnmy wintery-ness of it 
all. 

MARK THIBODEAU 


THANK YOU for giving Patrick Dolan his own column! For 
the past year. Blood on a Budget has been my favourite 
part of your website, and I'm thrilled to now see it In the 
magazine, where It belongs. I also really enjoyed the 
Fright Gallery piece on my hometown pal Bruce White 
of Velvet Geek fame. He's a master of the black (velvet) 
arts! 

JORDY DICKENS, VIA FACEBOOK 

PRO: I READ ©RueMorgue's rad HAmericanMary cov- 
erage in its June Issue [RMifl34\. Con: I Googled subin- 
cised penis. 

@THECINEMADAME, VIA TWIHER 

I JUST SAW YOUR EVIL DEAD Issue - thought It was a 
good remake. I wish your magazine wasn't so full of 
books, comics, video games and so much death and 
heavy metal music and soundtracks. You guys are at 
your best with articles and covers like Hobo With a Shot- 
gun. Coffin Joe, new British horror. Street Trash or the 
late Jess Franco. I agree with some of your reviews on 
films; Rob Zombie movies are overdone and just bloody 
remakes. What I don’t like are weak films like Polter- 
geist Halloween. Black Deathor phony, pretentious crap 
like Ponlypool or The Wicker Tree - give me a break! 
But I do like when you cover John Carpenter’s Prince of 
Darkness, Assault on Precinct 13 or In the Mouth of 
Madness. I’d like to see more way-out films and direc- 
tors covered in your magazine - people like David 
Lynch, Alejandro JodorowskI, Jess Franoo, Mario Bava, 
DaroArgento,Alex Proyas, Stuart Gordon, Larry Cohen, 
Abel Ferrara and George Romero. Fuck the mainstream, 
get to work In the dark areas that you guys are so good 


GARY MJmSHALL - PILOT MOUNTAIN, 
NORTH CAROLINA 

I BOUGHT A COPY of Rue Morgue’s 200 Alternative Hor- 
ror Rims You Need to See. I'll admit that despite my 50- 
odd years of serious horror film addiction, I have likely 
missed some worthy titles, and who better to help me fill 
in the gaps than the trusted “authorities” at Rue Morguet 
I read the book cover to cover, and felt more than a little 
self-congratulatory satisfaction that I had seen 85 percent 
of the tiles mentioned (and owned copies of about two- 
thirds of those). I fired up my Netflix queue and added 
every available flick in the book that had previously eluded 
me over the past 50 years. I eagerly watched them and 
then wondered just how much more powerful the pot was 
in Canada than In the US, because calling some of these 
flicks “crap” would be an utter disservice to the word. 
Who Can Kill A Child? Jesus! Session P? Christ. Raw 
Meaf> OMFG. Vampyres? Seriously, what were ya 
smokin’? The Burrowerd? You gotta be tucking kidding 
me. Enough. Back to my Netflix queue, where I wasted 
no time In stripping it clean of every single tifie bearing 
the AM stamp of approval. Sorry guys, but your credibility 
is gone. Sure, I may miss a few gems by taking the re- 
mainder out of my queue, but if flaw Meat Is any indicator, 
I'm more than willing to take the gamble. But I am looking 
forward to the book’s sequel. (Well, thumbing through It 
at the newsstand - no way I’ll be spending a nickel on 
that one.) I’m kinda regretting my purchase of the first 
volume. 

BERNARD BLACK - USA 

[We appreciate that you approve of 85 percent of the sup- 
plement- cheers! -Ed.] 


Blood and Donuts, because Canadians love 
donuts. 

BILL MARSHALL 


Dead Ringers for the shots of Toronto and 
I My Bloody Valentine ('81 ) for the endless 
I Moosehead bottles and pictures. 

' MIKE NOSANCHUK 


ftinfwJOO/.Thatfriggin snow! 

ANDREA SUBISSATI 


Rabid. It just looks like Canada in every shot 
There's something very familiar about the 
locations, the road signs. Cronenberg made 
no attempt to disguise Montreal as some- 
where else. 

SCOTT MEADES 


The Bra/n (1988), shot in the very suburbs I 
grew up in. The exterior shots in this movie 
perfectly capture the image I had of Canada 
grovi/Ing up. 

ADAM COLANTONIO 


Cronenberg, 'nutf said! 

GONZO ALLISPOSSIBLf 
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m HARRYHAUSEN ART SHOW COMING TO LOS ANGELES 



Tributes to Ray Harryhausen continue, in the 
wake of his May 7 death, with one of the iatest 
being an art show dedicated to the stop-motion 
effects pioneer and the many “misunderstood 
creatures" he brought to the big screen during his 
eight-decade-iong career. Resident and guest 
artists of the Hive Gallery and Studios, in Los An- 
geles, are preparing for The Ray Harryhausen Trib- 
ute Show, which will run from October 5 to 
November 2. 

“To say Harryhausen has been an influence is 
an understatement,” explains show curator and 
gallery owner Nathan Cartwright. "I make sculp- 
tures that move and animate, and I was infatuated 
with the 7Ui Voyage of Sinbad And ClashofffieTi- 
tans. I love Ray’s use of small to large characters 
and immersion in mythology. Everything I create 
is soaked in symbolism and myth.” 

The show will represent a wide variety of media: 
contributors will include painters, sculptors, film- 
makers, video game animators and even an em- 
broiderer. The list of artists currently includes Grant 
Fuhst, Emily Hillburg, Anna Brittell, Thomas Lynch 
III, Javier Soto, Meirav Haber, Rikk Roberts, Sean 
Regalado, Stephen Sandoval, Killer Kloms from 
Outer Space director Stephen Chiodo and Augie 
Pagan, whose art is pictured. 

Also contributing to the exhibit is Ellen Schin- 
derman, one of the Hive’s resident artists, who 
says that the contributors were not necessarily 
handpicked because they're Harryhausen fans, but 
joined the show because of its curator. 

“Nathan sends out a monthly email to the Hive 
artists - Ihe beez,’ if you will - and at the end of 
those monthly emails, he always lists what the up- 
coming show themes are for the next few 
months,” Schinderman notes. “Sometimes they 
have outside curators, but if they're his shows, I 
generally just say, 'Hey, I have an idea for that 
show,' and he says, ‘Great!’" 

This time it was actually one of the artists who 


Augie Pagan brings a whimsical touch to his Cyclops-inspired piece. 


got the ball the rolling, points out Cartwright. 

“Artists will often say, 'You should do this 
kinda theme or that,’ and Augie Pagan sug- 
gested this one about a year ago. Harryhausen 
passed away and I'd already had it in my head 
that we wanted to work with this theme, so Oc- 
tober seemed the month to do it, with the timing 
and circumstances.” 

The gallery’s mission statement reveals that 
Hive artists “seek to break down the quiet, tra- 
ditional, art-on-white-walls, viewing experience 
and create a gallery atmosphere that is as 
equally alive as its artwork." Typically, many of 
the exhibitors at the Hive employ satire, de- 


viance and/or eroticism to create cutting-edge 
artwork. Serious art collectors as well as 
cineastes and comic book geeks frequent the 
shows there, wherein they find art that tends to 
mock pop sensibilities. 

“I choose my themes on a year-to-year basis 
and gear them around various months," says 
Cartwright. “Every June, we have a show loosely 
based around the circus. Every October, [we 
have] something horror or Halloween-themed." 

For more information on the Hive Gallery and 
Studios and The Ray Harryhausen Tribute Show, 
visit hivegallery.com 
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Tom Woodruff Jr., playing the demon Rufus in Fire City, confronts detective John Asher, played by C. Thomas Honell. 


FX ARTIST TOM WOODRUFF, JR. TO HELM FIRST FEATURE « 


After spending nearly 30 years as a special ef- 
fects artist on films such as The Monster Squad, 
Tremors and Starship Troopers, Tom Woodruff, Jr, 
is heading to the director’s chair for his first fea- 
ture. Woodruff, who won an Academy Award for his 
work on the 1992 film Death Becomes Her, will 
helm the independently produced, FX-heavy Fire 
City: The Interpreter of Signs. Shooting Is expected 
to begin In January 2014. 

The film, scripted by producers Brian Lubocki 
and Michael Hayes, will combine elements of hor- 
ror, dark fantasy and even film 
noir tor Its tale of demons living 
among humans. While Woodruff, 
co-founder of prolific FX studio 
Amalgamated Dynamics, Inc. 

(ADI), was Initially approached to 
create a demon for the movie’s 
promotional reel, it soon became 
apparent that he had much more 
to offer. 

“fThe producers] didn't have 
much money, but they had heart, 
and after reading an early draft of 
their feature version, [ADI co- 
founder] Alec Glllis and I knew we 
all shared the same Interest In 
telling a tense, realistic horror/thriller that placed 
our creatures right In the middle of a nuts-and- 
bolts world,” Woodruff explains. "We also were on 
the same page in that practical effects - with dig- 
ital enhancement - were the way to go to keep it 


real and not slide Into a fantasy world, which would 
detract from the story and the characters.” 

Lubocki and Hayes originally conceived Fire City 
as a web series several years ago - a way for the 
frustrated screenwriters to collaborate and realize 
a story of their own creation. They began by ex- 
tracting choice elements of their favourite genres 
- horror and fantasy for Lubooki, thrillers and noir 
for Hayes - and oame up with something that, ac- 
cording to Lubocki, hopefully combines the “great 
creatures and mythologies of movies like Hell- 
raiser, Aliens and Lord of the 
Rings; the great feel and look of 
Blade Runner and Constantine; 
[and] the gritty storytelling of clas- 
sics like Chinatown and The Mal- 
tese Falcon." 

Fire Cf/y launched a Kickstarter 
crowd-funding drive In July, and, 
despite the modern financing 
plan, Woodruff sees the film as a 
return to a more classic type of 
genre filmmaking. And though the 
project represents a big step up 
the creative ladder for him, the 
Stan Winston protege says he'll 
still take an active role In populat- 
ing the story’s demonic underworld. 

"When practical effects were the leading tech- 
nique throughout the ’80s and early ’90s, we had 
much more of a voice In creative design and exe- 
cution.” Woodruff notes. “We had some very sup- 


portive and experienced directors and producers 
back then who gave us the room to function cre- 
atively. Then the studios became too Involved, mi- 
cromanaging as If It was business only and devoid 
of art. The bigger the round-table of producers and 
executives to satisfy, the smaller the chances of 
having enough people satisfied to be able to pro- 
duce something new and of merit. ... We’ve spent 
a tot of years on a lot of projects swimming up- 
stream . These guys give us the opportunity to do 
what we do best so, yes, Alec and I will create and 
direct the concept and execution of creatures and 
effects.” (Incidentally, the Kickstarter model has al- 
ready proven successful for Glllis, who recently 
completed a crowd-funding campaign for his up- 
coming sci-fi/horror feature Harbinger Down.) 

Since Woodruff also knows his way around the 
inside of a monster suit - he portrayed The Mon- 
ster Squad’s Gill Man and Pumpkinheads titular 
beastie, among others - he'll have a turn in front 
of the oamera as well, as an eight-foot-tall demon 
called Molluck. 

Plans for the world of Fire City are ambitious, to 
say the least. According to Hayes and Lubocki, the 
franchise will hopefully Include feature films, a 
comic book, a “demon compendium’' book, short 
stories, video games (the producers have already 
met with game developers), and even a 91 -card 
demon tarot deck, A short film called Fire City: king 
of Miseries, directed by Woodruff, Is already avail- 
able for viewing at hrecity.com. 

APRIL SNELLINGS 






J.T. PETTY SCRIPTS UPCOMING SURVIVAL HORROR GAME*' 





Barrels Garres of Montreal, an Indie studio founded 
by several former Ubisoft employees. 

Though Outlast is the company’s flagship title, It 
Isn't Petty’s first time working with Red Barrels. 

“I've been working on and off with Red Barrels co- 
founder/Oi/f/astart director Hugo Dallaire for more 


while avoiding the nightmares that lurk in the stfed- 


While this might sound like standard horror-movie 
fare. Petty says experiencing it in a game can be an * 
entirely different matter. 

“It’s hard to match the Immersion of video games 




than a dozen years now and we've collaborated on in any other medium. I love movies more than food, 
a bunch of games, most notably the first Splinter shelteror procreation, but it’s hard to deny the sheer 


Cell." Petty explains. "He contacted me early in the 
process and said they were working on an original 
horror title, and I jumped at the chance. ’’ 

The team drew upon several notable horror games 
for inspiration, including Amnesia: The Dark Descent, 
Slender and the Ha/f-i/fe series. Given Petty’s re- 


addictive draw of a good game." 

He admrts, though, that wrrting tor video games 
presents its own set of unique challenges. 

"There's a lot more standardization In movies; a 
film script is always going to look about the same. 
The very basic shape and structure of a videogame 


sume. It’s not surprising that Ouf/asf was also Influ- can be Just about anything. [Also], writing a video 


J.T. Petty, writer/director of S&man, The Borrowers 
and Hellbenders, is returning to the world of video 


enced by a number of classic horror and suspense 
films, including Jacob's Ladder, Shock Corridor and 
The Shining. 


OutlastloWom journalist Miles Upshur who, while ence.’’ 


game Is necessarily more collaborative; Ideally you 
want to be weaving everything into the gamepiay 
and art direction, making it all feel like one experl- 


games. Petty, who has written a pair of Batman titles acting on a tp, breaks into an abandoned asylum in 


Outlast Is scheduled for a PC release later this 


and three Sp/mfe/’Cef/installments, isscnpting Out- , the Colorado mountains. Armed with only the light year, with a PS4 release slated for early 2014. 


last, a survival horror game in development by Red 

fNTRAILS 


from his phone, he must navigate the dark hallways 


MIKE BEARDSALL 


3Genre Icon Richard Matheson died 
June 23 of natural causes at his Cal- 
abasas home at the age of 87. The au- 
thor and screenwriter's most popular 
works include I Am Legend. What 
Dreams May Come and Hell House. He 
also penned numerous episodes of The 
Twilight Zone and adapted his short 
story Due/ for TV, which became Steven 
Spielberg’s first professional feature. 
Stephen King cited Matheson as his 
biggest Inspiration, writing on his web- 
site, "He fired my imagination by placing 
his horrors not in European castles and 
Lovecraftlan universes, but In American 
scenes I knew and could relate to.’’ 

) French actress Frangolse Blanchard 
died May 29 at the age of 58. Blanchard 
became a B-movIe horror favourite after 
working with genre studio Eurocine. She 
appeared In a number of films by Jean 
Rollln, playing the lead In The Living 
DeadGId. Her other works include Bruno 
Mattel’s Caligula and Jess Franco’s Re- 
venge In the House of Usher. No cause 
of death has yet been reported. 

3 Cambiare, a new Italian bar and grill 
inspired by DarioArgento’s Susplrla, re- 
cently opened In Japan. The bar, located 
inTokyo's Golden Gal district In Shinjuku, 


ir. Including and sound 


Ing and wallpapi 
movie. The CamI 
scheme also echo the Argento classf 
that wasn’t enough. Goblin plays In 


details visltfacebook.com/shinJukucam- 
blare. 

3 Universal Studios’ Halloween Horror 
Nights production company has an- 
nounced that this year It will have a 
Cabin In the IWjods-themed maze. It's 
are partnering with the film’s co- 
wrlter/dlrector Drew Goddard and Llon- 
sgate to produce a maze that will see 
guests encounter such 
characters as Hell Lord, the 
Dollfaces, the vicious Sug- 
arplum Fairy and the Doc- 
tors. Horror Nights runs 
from September 20 to No- 
vember 2; tickets are on 
sale at halleweenhor- 
rornights.com/orlando. 


as well as 
ens. Itisru- 
live outside 
I get haunt- 
’. The movie 
JDandfol- 
raislng her 
four-year-old niece, whose mother died 
In childbirth. Sadako 3D 2 will be re- 
leased August 30 In Japan. 


of screenings and users m 
Ing calls from Sadako hersi 
Is set five years after Sadal 
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According to AsiaOne news, villagers 
of Kepis Baru in the district of Kuala 
Pllah, Malaysia, recently panicked 
when a man discovered 200 Blgfoot- 
like prints near his home. Forty-eight- 
year-old Adnan Pungut said he came 
across the strange trackway while 
“clearing rubbish and wood at his 
rubber estate.” The prints appeared 
to have been made by a creature 
walking on two legs with a weight In 
excess of 100 kg (220 lbs). Pungut | 
and other villagers followed the tracks 
to a nearby forest, at which point, they 
decided to alert officials. Sightings of | 
a BIgfoot-like creature known as the 
Mande Burung have been reported In 
Malaysia in the past. While this latest I 
Incident doesn’t bring us any closer | 
to proving its existence, it does show 
that apparently modern-day villagers 
are trading in their torches for the 
good of conservation. 
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The body o1 a woman, missing for 30 years, was found entombed behind a basement wall f 
earlier this summer when her hoarder husband’s house was being cleaned out following his | 
death. Authorities now suspect him of the crime. C 
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BOUT \imsi 

PUMPKINHEAD 

Dan Ross (arttozentattoo.com) 


'We did this Pumpkinhead tattoo a few years back over the 
course of a few different sessions. Newt (the collector) Is a huge 
horror fan and has been a client of mine since about 2002. 
We've done quite a few different projects on her over the years, 
including a ‘masters of horror' portraits piece on her back fea- 
turing Savint, FulcI and Romero, and a large 'Gorehound' piece 
on her abdomen.” 


© FRANKENSTEIN'S ARMY 

REANIMATED NAZI NIGHTMARES 


© VIRUS 

HIGH SEAS CYBORGS 


O MANBQRG 

STOP-MOTION GEAR GLADIATOR 


© MEATBALL MACHINE 

ANGUISHED ALIEN BAmE-BQTS 
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WEIRD STATS & MORBID FACTS 


In June, a Michigan man ripped off part of his penis and nearly died of blood loss after allegedly 
consuming some hallucinogenic mushrooms. 


Actor Brad Pitt (WorW War 2) suffers from ichthyophobia (a fear of sharks). 


A 25-year-old Florida man was arrested on charges of animal cruelty in June after a family 
member caught him cooking butchered pieces of the family puppy in the stove. 

An urban legend persists that Lome Greene, host of the wildlife senes Lome Greene's New 
Wilderness, had one of his nipples bitten off by an alligator while filming a segment. 

A pair of Russian teens have been arrested after allegedly using an axe, saw and various 
knives to cut the head off of a homeless man. The duo Is said to have played soccer with It. 

Daniel Hoevels accidentally slit his throat onstage during a 2008 theatrical production of Mary I 
Sftrarf at Vienna's Burgtheatre after his prop knife was switched outfora real one. The audience 
initially thought it was all an elaborate special effect. 

An old, rural European custom dictates that when a farmer passes on, his eldest son should 
walk the farmstead informing the livestock of his death. 

American painter Benjamin West (1738-1820) once had a corpse exhumed, then crucified. 
Just so he could study how the body hung on the cross. 

Texas police found themselves with a mystery this July after a group of kids discovered a 
child's corpse undera tarp in the middleof a residential Fort Worth street. 


To increase the perceived size of the dead “Space Jockey" alien in 1979’s A/fen, Ridley Scott 
f Imed his children In miniature space suits. 


Colleen S. Burns woke up on an organ transplant table In 2009, just moments before surgeons 
were set to make their first incision; she had been incorrectly declared brain-dead. 


When CBS Records turned down John Landis' request for S500,000 to shoot the 1 983 video 
for Michael Jackson's "Thriller," heraised the money by selling The Making o(Thrlllerbet^\ri6- 
ftie-scenes doc to start-up cable network Showtime. 
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See more of Jay's work at Jayfosgltt.co 
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One of several playsets produced by now-de- ards, plus a dragon. Seemingly moulded from 
funct Monfreal-based company Toyco Recre- a line of previously released toys from Dimen- 
ational Products Inc., this 60-plus piece Tower sions tor Children (DFC), the set is difficult to 

of Terror set included a 24" x 36" (2' x3’) plas- find and can fetch $60 to upward of $100. 

tic terrain sheet illustrated with skeletons, bats 
and torches; a spooky cardboard castle; and a 

collection of 2”-tall plastic demons, ogres, wiz- mdre criptic cdllectibles rt rue-morbiilcom 


VHS HORROR PILLOWS 

525 


Planning to hunker down with 
your TV and a pile of video nasty 
clamshells? Get comfy on a VHS-shaped 
pillow! Customize It with one of 21 clas- 
sic labeis, ranging from The fi/oO through 
Chopping Mall to Street Trash. They’re 
attached with Veicro, so you can even 
switch them up to match your evening's 
viewing. Curl up with a cassette at 
horrordecor.net. 


TOWER OF TERROR PLAYSET 

CToyco Recreational Products Inc 


D ZOMBIE WINE 
BOHLE HOLDER 

526 

The walking dead are known more for 
their passion for their signature dish than 
torthelroenophilia, but this rotter doesn't 
seem fussed. He may have drunk himself 
Into an early grave, but he’ll still cling to 
your wine bottle like his un-llfe depended 
on It. Living dead libations at 
amazon.com. 


SILENCE OF THE LAMBS 
WINES 

532 


Looking for a nice Chianti to pair with 
some fava beans and organ meats? 
Check out The Cannibal, a cheeky Hanni- 
bal Lecter-inspired red. There's also a 
companion Pinot Grigio called Suit Your- 
self, if you feel like downing a skinful. 
Have an old friend for dinner- and drinks 
- at silenceofthelambswlnes.com. 


ELVIRA COFFIN PURSE 

542 


Next time you're out prowling 
the night, cram your assets Into this 
Elvira-branded coffin-shaped purse. The 
purple bone handle makes it the perfect 
accessory for hauling eyeliner, red lipstick 
or whatever other ungodly items you usu- 
ally keep in there. Go to hell In a handbag 
at kreepsvllle66G.com. 
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HORROR TO THEATRES 


NEARLY TWO YEARS AFTER ITS WORLD PREMIERE 
UP THE MIDNIGHT AUDIENCE AT THE TORONTO 
INTERNATIONAL FILH FESTIVAL, 


BRINGS ITS HOME INVASION 


LIT 


DAVE ALEXANDER 
JNTE/^vJEw 
TREVOR TUMINSKI 


NE OF THE FXBST THINGS WE LEARN TO FEAR ! 
ARE THE ANIMALS IN THE WOODS THAT WANT 
TO KNOCK DOWN OCR DOORS AND QOBRLE DS UP. 

The lairy tales “Three Little Pigs” and "Lltde Red Rifling Hood” I 
teach us that wolves will stop at nothing to get inside, while | 
“Hansel and Gretel" and “Goldilocks and the Three Bears" warn 
us that witches and bears might also eat us If we go through the 
wrong door. Similarly, classic vampire stories assure us that we’re safe in our homes ' 
as long as we don't invite the ghouls Inside. Home is where the heart Is, but be : 
warned; if you aren't careful, you just might get yours ripped out 
In a world wherethe words “home Invasion” area regular part of the dally news, ; 
that folklore is more prescient than ever, so It's no surprise filmmakers have mod- i 
emizefl those ancienttears.The last decade has seen a small boom in home invasion 
honor movies, including The Strangers, Them. Funny Games, In Their Skin anti The 
Purge, but the best of the bunch is You're Next, from Alabama filmmaker Adam ' 
Wingardx- a wrlter/director we've covered several times before for his celebrated ] 
indie genre Jilms Pop Skull anti A Horrible Way to Die {RMil 15^. : 

Wingard built his reputation on a style of Amercan indie art-horror that adopts ; 
some of the tenants of mumblecore, a film movement lhaf appeared in the early : 
2000s'thatfavoursvery low budgets, natural performances and dialogue (often im- i 
provised) - sometimes utilizing non-professional actors to heljt achieve these goals, i 


You're Next \s his most mainstream film, though it retains 
mainly naturalistic performances and dialogue. . ' 

Rewind to 2009’s Midnight Madness portion of thdToronto International Film Fes- 
tival, where Wingard saw audiences go wild for Jamw Wan's Insidiousanti decided 
to make a crowd-pleaser of his own for genre fans. A couple years later he was 
back at Midnight Madness with the world premiere of You're Next Finally in theatres 
this month from El Rims, it's a horror fan’s horror movie, which Is to say that rt de- 
livers the scares, the violence, the gore gags, along with believable characters, strong 
performances, a suspenseful plot wttfi wild twists, plenty of technical prowess and 
just the right amount of humour to be playful rather than punishing. 

After an opening stinger that sees a couple slaughtered by atigure in a white an- 
imal mask who shows up at their door, the story begins with a journey to a house in 
the woods. Ern (Australian actress SharnI Vinson: SaSand the upcoming remake of 
Patricki is driving with her boyfriend Crispian (A.J. Bowen: The Signal. Hatchet II. 
TheHouseofh}e Oew'i) to meet his parents and siblings at the family’s rural mansion. 
Barbara Crampton {Re-Animator, From Beyond, Castle Freakt plays loving matriarch 
Aubrey, who along with her defense contractor husband welcomes home their four 
children and the siblings’ significant others. Among the ten visitors to the hulking 
estate is afilmmaker played by director 11 West (The House of the Deifil, The Innkeep- 
eri); obnoxious older brother Drake, played by director Joe Swanberg (IWSand 
over a dozen dramas considered to be part of the mumblecore movement^; the third. 




. nervous, brother Felix (Nicholas Tucci); and his aloof girlfriend Zee (Wendy Glenn). 
Amy Seimetz - who's worked with Wingard and Swanberg on several occasions - 
is determined sister Aimee, and You're Wexf writer Simori Barrett (Dead Binjs,A Hor- 
rible Way to Die, V/H/Si appears later as an uninvrted guest. 

The film shows its sense of humour in the caustic interactions between the sib- 
lings, particularly Crispian and Drake. As the two go at each other's throats over din- 
ner, it takes the rest of the room a few moments to notice an arrow smashing through 
the window into one of the guest's skulls. A barrage of projectiles follows and the 
family finds itself trapped in the manor by mysterious armed figures who lurk outside 
in tiger, lamb and fox masks (a fairy tale nod). In the midst gf the chaos, Erin - whose 
survivalist father taught her well - takes charge. As the others devise an escape 
plan, she sets about making vicious traps and arming herself against the killers. 
Things get very gruesome very quickly. Strang, resourceful and dever as hell, Vinson's 
character delivers on Barrett's Rnal Girl archetype, while Wingard makes sure she 
gives as good as she gets and then some. 

For a guy with only a few, decidely non-mainstream, features under his belt, the 
director proves to be a master of knowing what makes the genre tick. Subtle slasher 
nods Include a F/rtfay the 73f/r-style machete killing, some bloody writing on the wall 
that recalls A Nightmare on Elm Street and a literal head nod a la Michael Myers in 
Halloween, which connect tlie film to modern folklore about armed boogeymen. Man 
is now the animal at our doorstep scratching to get In. ' 

Once upon a time, after the film's premiere, we sat down with Wingard, Barrett 


and Vinson to open the book on Ibu'reAlexf and learn more about what lies behind 
this masterful modem-day horror fairy tale. 


AW: I definifely wanted to take a different turn with this film. For instance, I knew 
I wanted there to be a decentamount of hand-held [camera] work, but [wanted to 
take a different approach to it than I usually do. I wanted a steadier hand to it. Going 
in, I watched a lot of movies with my DP, Andrew [Droz Palermo]. This was his first 
time doing a feature film, but he had an aesthetic [that Is] very similar to mine, yet 
a little bit more precise, and I wanted to get somebody like that because I wanted 
to do more of a refined kind of take. Overall, I wanted the film to feel more Nke the 
type of experience a rriainstream audience could feel comfortable with. I wanted to 
do some unique stuff- slow motion and some nice dolly stuff here and there —but 
by and large I was trying to do a movie that could appeal with the same cinematic 
language that a Hollywood movie does. 


AW: The usual for me is, stylistically, there’s a lot of experimentation going on. I 
want try to do things that maybe I've not seen before, maybe a mash-up of things; 

17 ) 



YOU FEEL 
LIKE YOU'RE 
IN THERE 
WITH THIS 
FAMILY, 
RFAT T Y 
EXPERIENCING 
YOUR WORST 
ABSOLUTE 
NIGHTMARE. 
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for Instance, taking mumblecore and trying to add a 
stylistic texture to It Pop Skulivtas about doing some- 
tiling really trippy that would affect you under the Influence 
of drugs. But with this film, the experiment was;-'' Am I ac- 
tually capable of doing-a film that could play In 2000 the- 
atres?” ... I recognize the evolution would be to swallow 
my ego and say, "Can I actually make^ movie In the con- 
ventional sense?" That said, I don’t think ytiu're Next Is a 
conventional film. I wanted to take things that people were 
more or less used to seeing and kinda flip it and do it In a 
fresh way - same way that we’ve been approaching gen- 
res In general. So the whole thing was like a game. ... 
Whenever you’re working with more [established] cine- 
matic language, you realize that you have to - even If 
you’re cloing it In an Interesting way - still abide by certain 
laws, ft means you're going to have to get twice as much 
coverage- well, not twice as much, six times as much cov- 
erage as I'm used to - and you’re just going to work that 
much harder. But the results are just so much more grati- 
fying being able to really just enjoy your film as a-fllm. 


SV: I think at one point she says, “I want to survive." She 
has learned these skills - her father was paranoid and 
taught her these skills. Whether or not In life she's ever had 
to ufilize them before, I don't even know, but It's something 
that’s Instilled in her from her upbringing, and it’s a sur- 
vivallst mode; It kicks In and I think she starts doing what 
she has to do, and if escalates from there. If a guy ts going 
to come through the window and break the glass and pull 
her hair and drag her neck to that glass, she’s going to die 
or he's going to die. Its instinct and she probably shocks 
herself for that first scene, for the first time you see her do 
anything like that, "and it'ssortof like, "Shit, it worked!" 


ftW: Hit until he stops moving. 


SV: Yeah, until he stops moving. That first attack Is so 
brutal and I don’t think the audience sees it necessarily 
going that far, like she's got him after one, two, the third 
whack, he's down. He’s probably dead at that point but 
that doesn’t stopher.from getting on him, and just going 
absolutely crazy. ' , - , 


AW: When SharnI starts taking charge, the audience has 
this shift where at first they’re really just enjoying the tllm, 
but I think that once they realize that this movie isn't trying 
to punish them or shock them like most home invasion 
movies do, you can really teel a catharsis in the room, ft's 
kind of unexpected, because In shooting it we weren't re- 
ally thinking about the cortpequences of that; it was like, 
“Well, this Is just what happens in the script, so Pm going 
to fight back." We didn’t realize that the audience would 
get so behind it. Even just when you stab the one guy to 
the wall. Immediately there's a huge clap, and It just keeps 
building-and building and building. Sham! does such a bril- 
liant job of being able to escalate that, performance-wise. 
The thing I love about what she does In the film Is that she 
doesn't try to pose as the badass heroine; she shows up 
and acts'tike a real person, like any real badass, 
would, if you’re actually a badass you don't have 
to prove to everybody that you’re a badass. 


SB: ft was definitely something Adam and I talked a lot 
about I think it goes back to how tough women In horror 
films are portrayed In a way that almost always feels In- 
variably false to me because they're written by male 
screenwriters who often don’t really like women and It's 
posturing. Toughness In strong female characters Is always 
portrayed as castrating and mean, like they’re just unpleas- 
ant people. After A Horrible Viay To Die, I had a conversation 
with a friend of mine who kind of wished that the female 
In that film was more proactive, and I said, "Well, that 
would just be stupid and not realistic to what that char- 
acter was and what that film was about," but then I 
started thinking about how I would write a tough Rnal 
Girl as a real person. And t|ie key for me was the idea 


f WE UNTANGLE THE INTERSECTING RESUMES OF THE YOU'RE NEXT GANG 
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Writer, ProdLcer, 
Actor (Olsen), Rrst 
Assistant Director 


O NCE IN A WHILE, A CADRE OF HORROR FILMHAKERS ESTADLISHES A RAF- 
PORT WHEREIN THE INDIVIDUALS PERFORM ALTERNATING JOBS WITHIN 
ONE ANOTHER'S PRODUCTIONS. In many of these Instances the filmmakers wind Lp acting 
in the films ~ alongside some of the various performers that they likewise share. Examples of this Include 
The Evil Dead Gang (Sam Raimi, Bruce Campbell, Robert Tapert, Josh Becker, Joel Coen, etc.), The Living 
Dead Gang (George A. Romero, Tom Savinl, John Harrison, Pasquale Buba, JohnAmplas, etc.) and The 
Lovecraft Gang (Stuart Gordon, Brian Yuzna, Dennis Paoli). The latest is The You're Next Gang. Here’s how 
filmakers/writers/producers/actors Adam Wingard, Ti West, Simon Barrett and Joe Swanberg fit together. 
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of someone who’s secretly strong because her boyfriend Is kind 
of a wimp, so she hides it I had never seen that dynamic before 
but It suddenly felt very real to me; In these slasher movies or 
horror films, toughness is always worn on the sleeve, but a real 
tough person doesn’t always talk about how tough they are: they 
just are that way. 

AW: What’s funny Is that quite often we’ve been asked If we 
made a feminist horror movie, and basically the answer to that 
is I doni think we set out to make a feminist horror film, but l 
think the difference Is we doni hate women, and that’s all It Is. 
We’re not going to overly sexuallze them for no reason: In a lot 
of horror movies, the standards are low to a certain degree be- 
cause a lot of times I think horror filmmakers end up just acting 









A ' 

out some sort of fantasy when tt comes to women, in- 
cluding trying to create tough women, which comes 
out as an unrealistic fantasy. 

. SB: At no point did Adam and I get together and talk 
about making a feminist horror film. But perhaps we 
did make one by default and Shami's performance, I 
think, is also key to that, which is why we were so ex- 
cited when we first met her, when we first saw her take 
on the character, it's because she got the idea that a 
tough person just is that way and doesn’t need to show 
it at first. So yeah, we definitely were trying to do some- 
thing originaJ with the Final Girl archetype. 



AW: Simon was actually the one wh^ initially men- 
tioned her as somebody of interest. And it Just kind of 
made sense, taking a classic scream queen and puffing 
her in this mature role. Barbara was in refifementwhen 
we got her, and she Just worked perfectly She’s a to- 
tally brilliant actress andlt's kind of funny because I 
think she got bitten by the acting bug again. I think 
she’s looking to get back into it a Irttie bit more. 

SV: She went and got herseif an agent because of this 
Aim. 

AW: Yeah, it's funny because she didn’t have a Twitter 
account prior to this but she's iike the Twitter Queen 
now. She immedialeiy picked it up; she's totaily savvy 
toil 



I 
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SVr As" an actor, that sort of thing drives me craiy. 
There’s not realty a moment in this film that I feel that 
way. Everything happens because it has to happen that 


SV: As a child every single person has that moment 
where you hear a noise in the house or you’re home 
alone and you freak yourself out while you’re watching 
something on TV thaft a bit scary. Or it you're asleep 
at night and you hear a strange noise so you sorta get 
up and you have this trepidation about opening your 
door and you can’t help it but you look out and you’re 
just a bit scared that somebody could be there: As a 
kid, my worst nightmare was somebody coming into 
my home and killing my family. And I think everyone 
has had that dream as a k1d at some point, you know. 
This movie, making It, I kept saying, “This Is every- 
body's worst nightmare actually coming to life," and 
the way it’s shot is Just so real that you kinda do forget 
that you’i;e watching afilm; you feel like you’re in there 
with this ^lly, really experiencing your worst absolute 
nightmare. . . , 




Creatures 

back. 




everybody has probably had their house broken into at | 
some point, whether they're home or not. it’s just in the i 
back of your head when you've had your house broken . 
into to think, "What if I had been here?” I 


i 


AW: it^s anybody's worst fear and one of those things 
you Just hear about happening all the fime. And almost 


SB: It's one of those primal fears: not being able to take 
care of the people that you love, also. It’s Interesting 
because home Invasion movies are kind ot faddish I 
right now, and obviously we were trying to do some- > 
thing very different, and you know we are part of this 
subgenre trend and somehow I think it’s also related 
to the economy and to the fact that people are finan- | 
dally hurting. I think there’s a lot of anxiety about that, 
it’s this idea of poor people attacking wealthier people 
for rhaterial gains, which pretty much every home in- • 
vasion movie Is. It has a robbery element, which makes ; 
it ohusual for a lot of horror cinema. , i 


AW: I edit everything I do and it really helps me, it gives 
me guidance - not Just in shooting, but in being able 
to really get a real atmosphereforthescene -if lhave 
music that I can throw in there to help inspire me. So, 
from the get-go, we had my friends Kyle McKinnon and 
Justice Lee start on the score. One of the first bits tfiat 
Kyle threw together was what I call the ‘Sharni Theme" 
in the film. The real synthy, Giorgio Moroder [Scarface, 
I984’s Cat People] kind of beat going Aiere, and it’s 
funny 'cause it's such an insane piece of ’80s-style 
electronica that I was, like, “It’s ama;ing but there’s 
probably no way that we can make afilm that supports 
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SV'. From these cheap people that are trying to kill for 
money? 

SBs tt should be in a gallery, but these are. supposed 
to be thugs. I've always been into pagan symbolism 
and the creepiness of it and the original Wicker Man 
was probably a touch point for me there. ... Then I got 
excited by the idea of using that as the symbol for what 
the characters represent and also some of the themes 
of the film. You know, Ifke the idea that the scariest one 
Is the most docile animal and the one that’s the most 
ferocious animal is completely Impotent. 

AW: Played by Simon Barrettl 


this music." But, for the first edit, I used all of the more ' 
ominous score that they had done and I showed [the 
producers] and they thought that the score was too i 
dark, and it wasn't allowing you to have fun. So I 
started throwing in this more crazy electronic stuff and . 
Instanty they thought It was exactly what we were ' 
looking for. And so, from thaf poinf, while Kyle and Jus- | 
tice were doing the heavy kind of foreboding horror ' 
stuff, I started filling in some of the gaps with a bunch 
of synthy kind of [John] Carpenter stuff and started ma- ; 
nipulating it. There’s one track in there that I like that's i 
modelled after the music from Commando. And then i 
at the very end, we decided to add a touch of a more 
mainstream score that hit certain beats, so that’s when 
we brought Mads Heldtberg-[£xc/5/orr] in and he did a 
couple cues for us. It was quite an interesting mixture 
of people. I fnean it’s technicallyfour composers but 


the film has a very' collective feel, because we all 
did very specialized things while we were all kind 
of working off of what the movie was. It was an in- | 
teresting process, and not one that I’ve ever tried ; 
before. ! 


SB’ We knew we wanted them to be.masked...but 
tt gets very difficult to do something Original there, r 
And also something that’s not completely absurd. < 
When characters walk In wearing these scary, pro- 
duction-designed masks, ft does kind of take me out ' 
of the movie, ft’s like, “Where did he get that amaz- 
ing mask? It looks like it cost several hundred dol- I 
lars." - ' 


SB: I think she would be thrilled! To bulk me up she 
wanted my coat to look like it actually had things in it 
She's a detailed enough person that.she hates when 
pockets are flat And fhe only thing she had [to fill 
them], apparently, was little girl underwear left over 
from her previous producflon. So, it just became an el- 
ement of my character; my character was walking 
around in a military flak vest tilled with little girls' 
panties in every pocket. 


SB: specifically Dakota Fanning’s from the film that 
Emma had just done. She bought some extra under- 
wear I guess. The film- 
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V/H/S/2 

Slirrtng KUy UOM, Uvvence I 

md Adini Mn0ird 

WrHUn and dree lad by Jaeon Be 


Movie Iranctises are a lot like VHS tves: the . 
(luality often degrades with each generation. But . 
when the foobge in gueston s the anthology horror 
series V/tVS, the rules olduplicaton don’t apply, as 
li)iiSi?is a m^or Improvement over the original. As 
VMth V/WS, each segment of this sequel Is "real,'’ 
watched by rdiaracters who fnd video tapes con- 
taring the ^orts, but tits time the found-footage 
concept is handled much more deftly. 

Adam Wingard’s ’Phase I Clinical Trials’ is parlc- : 

^Uariy invenfve, with a clever conceit that neaby 
adeslepsthequeslonof whyr^ractefsarebping 
by putbng tie camera inside an experimental pros- 
tiebc eye that records everythng a (tiaractersees. . 
What he sees is dead bodies throughout his home, 
but when he loots again, they disappear. lAAien an- 

upon tis doorstep felling a similar sfery - in her 

oase.herrepairedhearingcannowpick 

up ghosly distjitances - evenfe qiiddy 
aoc^erate out of contnt . Whie ife 1 see 
dead people' plot Isn’t hugely original I 
and the sex scene a bit gratuitous, I 
Wingard^ segment pads enough dread- , 
laden re<iaals and heart-racing scares to I 
makeltoneof f'/ffS^smosItighfering i 
#icrts. Of course, that% not al... I 

"ARIdein thefark’ mounfethecam- ' 
era on a mounfein bikera helmet fedead ! 
of capturing hisdownhit ride. It records 
an attack and Infection by zombies, and the cyclist’s 
subsequent quest tor viscera (more salsfying than ' 
FbwerBars, It seems). Co-directorsEduardo Sanchez 
{The BIm With ftryecj and (i’egg Hale teat their 
segment as horrar/comedy, fc middling resiits. 

The plot of ’Alien Abduclon Slumbe- Party" Is ' 
succincty described by its tte. DIreebr Jason 
Bsener (hbfiD With a Shogun) achietes some good 
scares vath tie tlm’s most unusual scenario for 
FOV-footage: a camera strapped to the famiy dog. 
The can re cameraman^ work can be hard b mde 
out so bo mudi time is ^ent wondering what ^ 
you’re seeing, but it^ stil saisfying. 

VlAille lb approach to bund foobge Is more tra- 
ditbnal, Gareth Evans (The Raid: /brbrnptorf and 
Time TjahjanbS ’Safe Haven' is among the most 
inbnsehonorshorbfvG seen in years. When a doc- 
umentary crew investigaing a Southeast Asian cult 
leader visits tis Jonestown-sVIe compound, all hel 

convey how gory, scary and effectve it is. 

While t/lWhfve shorts stretdiedovertwohouis 
timed intoadog,ttisfcilow-i()sa brisk 96 mlriv' 
utes. With V/H/S^ deling the odds as a sequel 
thatS better than tie orignal, expect a But 
as long as eadi generabon lieeps improwng, let tie 
tapes keep piling up. 

UHeomuAf 




k 


CoUCoihlortmfWef^lfBtnniemtrace^he 

ly H DoytrieW 


i HW: SoweawayscalBOhlmSImon tie Perverbd I wheneverstutfiikethathappened.andwesflilbuno 

Tflller. 1 an interestingway.toshootthescenesotiatthekill 

' st'il has a lotoflmpactiitjpstwasn’t going tobeas 
I CTi Yes! Cause hefe got llttB girls’ panBes. ■ inflicate. It actuafy works better because, realy, ttie 

I j OeathsonlygetabsurOattheveryenOofthefllmanO 

^ m- Little girls' panBes. I’m glad we saved It lor that because everybtng else 

wasSriy.plausible. 

SBiyeah.Mycharacbrwentbdoahome ' 

invaaonwith,lke,HtBrally,30parsofltfle [ SB: ieah.thatpiaysabltlnb yourquestion.whldiis 
glri8''pattjes. I that kmitatons shouie amost aways be seen as cre- 

' afiveopportunIBes. IdotilnklfsOetBr for ushaving 
ASthSlnwn'slustreaiymethod.actuaiy. ' re-imagineOBiatscene.^shouldalwaysgo.'Okay, 

1 we can’t do this. What can we do that’s better?" 
SBrltwouldbebBlyward’causeaarv | 

g 2 momsntIcouUreadilnb my pocket and AW: That happened quite a bit In Bis fim, where Ini- 
pull out a par of girls' unoerwea, wtiidi tlatyl wanted'someonebgelBieirthroalcuttreome- 
petplelntiecastandcrewOHnotunOer- i tlinganohavearteriaiPhOofblooO^y-maybelt 
stand. ' wasfate.OuteveryBme we .tried bdoabboO^y- 

it never worked so we ended up with a morerealstc 
■ kindofgushIng.Stil verygory, stil verybloody, but not 
I astperabcasJwasttiirklng.butthareaiywoTksbe- 
cause If It tad' been ■more over the t(?) 1 don’t thirk It 


AW: iacbjaiyhao a litte tat ofeqie- 
riencecn rny very Brsf movie, caied 
Homesick, which not many people 
have seeh, but Is actuaiy a slasher 
film with a lot of strai^t-up Wnd of 
Fuld-type effects in It, and so I had 
some reference poinB to the ^Qal 
effects in general and I knew gang 
Into this that the specia efects never 
turn out Bie way you want them b. No 
matter how mudi money you pump into it,ih^%a- 
ways an X feebr thatk gonna go wrong. And If you go 
into it knowing that and underdanding you’re 
gang b be much better off because they’re/eaiyun- 
controfabe.Vtiucan plan and pfen and pian.butatthe 
end of Bie day, whenever you mix realty into a fertasy 
in your head, you know irsnever goingb bebesame. 
So you’re always adapbh^. 



blocBt a board wltti a nail, and it 
gang b go thro ugh hs hand and pi 

gang to take the a» and cut his 
head off. He was supposed to fai 
down and his hand was stil gang b 
be nailed b his head and It was 
' kirida go'eg to fai into his bp. It was 
an elaborate thing; we were days beUnO sOiedule, ■ 
and our specie FX stuff was always a nightmare to | 
ptil off because nothing ever worked on the first try, i 
We locked at this thing and we're, ll<e, there is ab- I 
' sqluBlynowaythatthisisgoingtocomeotfinthe ; 
Bmethatwe have for It.So.weenOeO upSmplifying j 
tfings.ttutltfinkrsbadofmakingthekiliessinter- j 
, eang wo just went In a more reallsBc [Olreotiot| I 
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I T’S BEEN Z1 YEARS S'lt<JCE GUILLERMD DE.D^OP^a REPLENISHED 
THE WELJ.-'DRAINED VAMPIRE MYTH WITH CPiDNOS, HIS ASSURED 
AMALGAMATION OF'CLASSIC HORROR ANDlMAGIC REALISM. 

Since that astonishing debut, the Mexican-born director has continued to “It was a frustrating period for me and at the same time it wasn’t,” muses 
amaze and unnerve audiences with his work, which often exhibits a rare del Toro, sounding remarkably enthused after /^c/ffc fli/rr’s gruelling 103- 

sensitivity and profound awareness of genre history. After breathing new day shoot and hefty post-production. "Obviously for the longest time I was 

life into the ghost story with The Devil's Backbone, re-energizing the su- unaware that neither The Hobbit nor At the Mountains of Madness was 

perhero genre with 8/a(Je//an0the//e//boytilms,anddeftlyfusingpolitical going to come to fruition, but there were many months - if not years - in 

allegory and the fairy tale with Pan's Labyrinth, he now delivers his most which I was still happily creating. The only frustration came from not actually 

ambitious movie to date - the muscular mash-up of giant robots versus directing on the set, but the pre-production and scouting was fun. I really 

giant monsters that Is Pacific Rim. enjoyed my time in New Zealand [on The Hobbifi, so it was a little bitter- 

When this pre-apocalyptic blockbuster - out now - was first announced sweet for me. When I eventually got back on a set with Pacific Rim it was 

byLegendary Pictures more than two years ago, it generated unprecedented almost like I’d only been outot directing fora weekend.” 
levelsof excitement amongst the 48-year-old filmmaker’s fans. Their dis- Lensed on over 100 sets - constructed mostly on nine soundstages at 
composure has not only been exacerbated by del Toro's assertion that the Pinewood Toronto Studios - the movie takes place in a near-future where 

movie will boast “the finest fucking monsters ever committed to the screen,” legions of gigantic monsters known as kaiju (for the uninitiated, the literal 
but the fact he has not warmed a director’s chair since 2008's Hellboy II: translation of this Japanese word means “strange beast") have risen from 
The Golden Army. Instead, del Toro’s considerable talents have been re- a dimensional rip located In a crevasse beneath the Pacific Ocean. These 
stricted to co-writing or co-producing the likes of Don't Be Afraid of the subterranean creatures are terrorizing humanity and laying waste to entire 

\ Darkanb Mama, after he relinquished the helm of The Hobbit anOsavi cities. In order to counter this threat, a unique series of combat j 4 

his long-cherished adaptation of H.P.Lovecraft'sAfffteMounfams weapons is devised - colossal robots known as "Jaegers” (inci- .■ 

% ofMadnessstallatUnlversal. dentally,theGermanwordfor"hunter'’)thatarecontrolledsi- 






® Monster Smash; (top to bottom) Kaiju remains are transported on an aircraft cai^er. Raleigh (Charlie 
^ Hunnamjand MakoiRinkoKihuchil prepare ftir battle, and Ralegh's Jaeger saves a fishing boat ■»'. • 


"I think it’s due to their purity, i’ve aiways been 
a deciared fan of the monster movie - a fiim 
where you are not trying to hide the monster, but 
are making a point to reveal it. Kaiju movies al- 
most have an eiement of pageantry to them. They 
are a parade of monsters that unabashediy ceie- 
brates gigantic creatures. When you're a chiid, it 
always feels iike you are iiving in an outsized 
worid that doesn’t quite fit you. i think kaiju 
movies are some sort of existentiai revenge for 


kids where the aduits now get to feel what it is 
to be outsized. These fiims are great power fan- 
tasies, especiaiiy when you see big monsters 
crushing buiidings and throwing tanks around in 
a tantrum, it’s a iot of clean, crazy fun." 

Rather than indulge some atavistic impulse and 
do a pastiche of his favourite kaiju pictures, del 
Toro sought to create something unique. He de- 
scribes his kaiju as not only irrepressible "forces 
of nature" but as an aggressive breed of inter-di- 




multaneously by two pilots 
whose minds are locked via a 
computer interface. 

In spite of their best efforts, the 
Jaegers are falling to the mounting on- 
slaught of Increasingly large kaiju. Resist- 
ance leader Stacker Pentecost (Idris Elba of 
Prometheus) is charged with marshalling 
mankind’s demoralized and depleted forces 
against this relentless enemy. On the cusp of de- 
feat, he has no option but to unite Raleigh Becket 
{Sons of Anarchy star Charlie Hunnam), a 
washed-up former pilot, and Mako Mori (Rinko 
Kikuchl), an untested rookie, to operate an ob- 
solete Jaeger to engage the ferocious beasts in 
battle. Together, they’re humanity's last hope. 

“What first attracted me to Pacific Rim was 
being able to do a movie of this huge scale about 
kaiju and mecha," reveals del Toro. "This movie 
was something I thought only hardcore geeks 
would like; therefore, it would surely be impos- 
sible to convince a studio to finance a project like 
this. I was super-happy to have Legendary not 
only wanting to do It, but dying to do it! This was 
a great opportunity for me to invoke all of my 
childhood fantasies." 

Those nascent fantasies have gestated in del 
Toro’s imagination ever since his formative years 
in Mexico during the 1 960s and ’70s. Gorging on 
the veritable feast of Japanese films and televi- 
sion relayed in his homeland, he saw everything 
from Kaneto Shindo’s classic horror movies Oni- 
baba anti Kuronekoto EijiTsuburaya’s fondly re- 
membered tokusatsu TV series Ultraman and 
Ultra 0. He was also privy to the 1963 incarna- 
tion of TetsuiJin-28 and such Osamu Tezuka 
anime as Astro Boy. 

“Mexico was insanely permeated with Japan- 
ese pop culture." he recalls. "Literally, 50 percent 
of all the entertainment we got around that time 
was Japanese. This included an anime series 
called Ogon Bat. or ‘Golden Bat,’ which was 
about a golden skeleton that fought kaiju. There 
was also a lot of live-action series like Cometo- 
San, which was basically a childhood show 
[about a mischievous extraterrestrial princess 
sent to Earth to learn good manners] that was 
very influential on me. There was another ani- 
mated series from Fujiko Fujio called Parman 
that was about a kid who had a robot. Me would 
pull a button on the robot’s nose and it would 
turn into him so that he essentially had a double. 
And then there were the kaiju movies like Ishiro 
Honda’s Godzilla, which is fantastic, and 
Frankenstein Conquers the World, which I actu- 
ally saw in the theatre.” 

A genre unto themselves, kaiju movies show- 
case monsters of enormous size - usually hu- 
manoid in appearance and played by an actor In 
a suit - wreaking havoc on Japanese cities or 
engaging in fisticuffs with other kaiju. Del Toro 
offers a straightforward heartfelt analysis 
of why these crazy creature features 
still nourish his soul. 







■ mensional pest extermi- 

' nators. Engineered by an alien 
race that dwells in the Antev- 
erse, they have been sent ^ 
through the portal by their 
otherworldly creators to clean 
up the vermin of humanity 
ahead of an intended coloniza- 
tion of Earth. (“It’s almost like 
sending a fumigation company to 
clean up an apartment building be- 
fore you move in," he reasons.) 

Talk of gargantuan monsters in- 
evitably steers the conversation to- J 

ward the recently deceased Ray 1 

Harryhausen. Del Toro is quick to ac- J 

knowledge not only his own debt to the 
legendary visual effects artist, but the rea- ^ 
sons why he’s dedicated Pacific Rim to the 
memories of Harryhausen and another de- 
ceased giant of fantasy, Ishird Honda, who di- 
rected the first Godzilla and several other 
films in the series, 

"Harryhausen and Honda created most of 
the large-scale monsters of my youth, and in 
terms of the giant creatures we are describ- 
ing in Pacific Rim, they are the two masters 
of all time,” he says, “Harryhausen is to stop- 
motion effects what Dick Smith is to makeup. 

He's the link between the pioneers of the 
technique like Willis O’Brien and the genera- 
tion of Monster Kids like Rick Baker, John 
Landis, Peter Jackson and myself. Harry- ' 
hausen allowed us all to dream that we could 
do it ourselves one day by making everything 
seem exciting and fan-friendly. He was a guy 
that started as a technician and ended up as 
an author. I mean you don’t say, 'It’s a Nathan 
Juran movie,’ you say, ’It’s a Ray Harryhausen 
movie.’ That’s how big Harryhausen be- 
came." 

In defining the individual look of each mon- 
ster in F^ciflc Rim, del Toro felt it was perhaps 
inappropriate to reference another of his 
great heroes by doing “a Lovecraftian kaiju” 

- despite the considerable conceptual work 
already mounted on At the Mountains of 
Madness. Instead, he drew inspiration from 
his youth. 

“Each of the monsters needed to represent 
some type of kaiju that I enjoyed in my child- 
hood, like a flying kaiju, a reptilian kaiju and 
a crustacean,” he notes, “They look different, 
which meant it was important to unify them 
with certain elements of design so that they 
felt like part of the same family. The kaiju also 
needed to have some artificiality and one way 
to do that was for all the monsters to have 
some bioluminescence in them. It was also 
important to me that the kaiju looked like 
something you could reproduce with a 
man in a suit. I wanted to guarantee that 
if we actually needed to make every 
% kaiju in the movie with a man in 


O VER THE LAST DECADE, IRELAND HAS BEEN IN THE 
THROES OF A MINI HORROR BOOM. SHROOMS, 
Dead Meat and Wake Wood have all sprung from 

THE LAND OF SHAMROCKS AND JAMESON WHISKEY. 

seems destined for cult appreciation both home 
and abroad. With the movie in theatres from IFC 
Midnight, screenwriter Kevin Lehane talks about 
what lurks in the waters of the Emerald Isle. 


The country’s latest export is Grabbers, which 
sees police officer Lisa Nolan (Ruth Bradley: 
Primeval) arrive for a temporary placement in a 
sleepy fishing village on an island off the coast 
of Ireland, where she and hard-drinking local 
cop Ciaran O’Shea (Richard Coyle: Outpost: 
Black Sun) are faced with a 
giant sea-monster invasion of 
the tentacled, bloodsucking 
kind. With the help of marine bi- 
ologist Dr. Adam Smith (Russell 
Tovey: UK TV’s Being Human) 
and some of the locals, they re- 
alize that the only way to sur- 
vive until help arrives is to stay 
drunk, as the creatures are al- 
lergic to booze. They fight back 
while drinking hard, and much 
hilarity ensues. 

fj/abbersisn’tjustthe largest bob 
of the country’s recent horror productions, but 
also arguably the best. Laced with self-depre- 
cating humour typical of the local culture, as 
impressive scares and effects, Grabbers 


URABBLIL 


Absolutely, I wrote Grabbers to 
be a movie that I would have to 
see with my friends on opening 
night, even if It’s pissing rain. It 
was a love letter to all of the 
films that I grew up on and the 
country that I grew up in. I 
worked at a video shop when I 
wrote It, so I wanted it to fit 
firmly on the shelf next to 
Gremlins, The Thing, Tremors 
and Slither and deserve that 
spot. It came from ’80s monster movies specif- 
ically. We wanted it to feel like a subversive Am- 
blin movie directed by John Carpenter. Director 
Jon Wright kept hearkening back to An Ameri- 


Tentacle Spectacle: (L to R) Usa (Ruth 
Bradley), Dr. Smith (Russell Tovey) and 
Ciaran (Richard Coyle) investigate a 
whale killed by one of the grabbers. 
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a suit, we could. It wouldnl look as good or tie 
as acc^jtabie to an audience, but we could re- 
produce It.” 

In spite of del Toro's uncommon adherence 
to the value and tactile reality of practical ef- 
fects, some r^rts state that as much as 40 
percent of Pacitlc Rim's massive budget has 
been consumed by Its 17,000 visual effects 
shots. Whetfier Wese figures are accurafe w 
nof, there can be no doubt he was comm Itted 
to badltional technologies and leal-wo'ld sets 
along with the computer-generated imagery. 


^nwMng ^laiks and water on ffte actors playing 
the pi lots. Waterproofed, fo deal with ^e poten- 
tially fatal currents of electricify being used. It 
could also descend rapidly In or^r to convey ^e 
Immediate and ditfcutty of operafing a glanf 
robof In combaf. Ea* time the Jaeger tttiew a 
punch or received a blow in return, the Impact 
was r^llcated by the miAile set which rodced, 
reeled and vibrated accordingly - much to Bte 
discomfort of the unfortunate cast members 
locked ki Bte painful fiighf harnesses del Toro 
aiarmingiy calls his “forfure machine." 


Thaf came abouf when i was backpacking, l 
was fravelllng with a friend who never gof 
biffen by mosquitoes, while I was savaged. 
People would say, ”Your blood is sweet. If you 
eaf lots of yeasf, the vitamin B gets into your 
sweat and they avoid you." It’s not true, but i 
was so desperate that I choked down horri- 
ble, disgusting vegemite for we^. Six 
weeks In, I was getting hammered wiBi a 
groL^ of baclqiack^s and geffing bif again. I 
said, ‘Wouldn’f If be beffer if I could give 
Btem alcohol poisoning?” Thaf was It. The 
next mwning i wrote In my journal, “Get 
drunk to survive.” When I got back, I thought, 
“Well, it’s got to be an Irish movie, because 
where else could it be set?" 


In staging the Jaeger’s 
“operatic" conflicts wiSt We 
kalju, del Toro sought to give 
each battle its own distinct 
f >1, environment and aesWetIc. 

TTte first tight occurs in We 
middle of a stormy sea tin- 
kled wlW Icebergs; the sec- 
ond fight Is a fia^tback sequence Wat mveels the 


Wink we sent stuff back [to 
Industrial Light and Magic] 
over 50 or 60 times; mainly 
tor Wings like femperafure 
coiourlnWeblacks,lackof - 
haze, matte i loes and oWer 
specific details. You have to be i 


cally viable rawer than the 
creative Idea. 


“I’ve noticed Wat in some movies CG Is not 
only We one tool being used; Itb what I’d call 
lazy CG,” he bristles. “It lacks personality, grav- 
ity, look, and you almost feel those shots are 
being taken tor granted by , 
the creative team. 1 by to •2b'^ 

use CG only as a last resort. • a ^ * 

Evidently, you cannot build . 

a 25-storey robot that '*0,% 

woiks Of a 25-storey mon- 
ster that looks real, but , 

what you can do Is say, 'I’m t 

going to direct the fuck out 
of thaf shot, even It I have fo 
send If back fo We effects , 


movles CG Is not “Everyslngleguy whowentlntheie-andwe 
; Itb what I’d call were working wiW guys who were six foot plus 
personallty,grav- and had 250 lbs of muscle - laughed at Wose 
I those shots are who were on We mafltine before Wem,” he re- 
, , calls. “They were like, 'Oh, 

you’re a wimp! What are you 
• L . ' complaining about?' Then 

V'., Weywouidgolnandeventu- 

■Vf V! break down themselves. 

y )W Intact, some of them broke 
■ J ... down on the very t/st day. 

oJ The only ffiie who didn't was 

Wegirt, Rinko.StewasWe 


let alone We animation or We expressive ele- tfilirWoodti 
merits of the shot." nessedata 

The combination of analogue and digital et- astated Tok 
fects Is particularly impressive W the realization fight has ct 
of We Jaegers. A tour-storey “ robot head" and Hong Kong, 
interior cockpl set was constructed on a This seq 


tfilitftood trauma of a character who once wit- 
nessed a tear-up between bot and beast in a dev- 
astated Tokyo; We Wlrd and most spectacular 
tight has come to be known as “The Batte tor 








t;' 

movie. Little by little it became 
more complex, growing exponentially 
into the biggest action scene del Toro has ever 
attempted. A rumble between multiple Jaegers and 
kaiju, It commences in the sea, and continues onto the 
streets of Hong Kong. Heavily influenced by Richard Corben’s 
work in Heavy Metal magazine, del Toro has recreated the ac- 
claimed artist’s vibrant colour-saturated palette on film - some- ' 
thing he experimented with on Hellboy and Hellboy II, but has , 
perfected on Pacific Rim with Is graphic, painterly colour scheme. 

“I wanted to gradually take Pacific Rim into crazier territory so that 
the fans would be able to have a movie with a palette and look unlike any- 
thing they’ve ever seen before. That sequence emerged out of my scouting 
Hong Kong and seeing it with a filmmaker’s eye. I noticed the night sky was 
full of coloured neons and it was so beautiful and comic-book-like I started 
being inspired. When we visited the docks I saw a cargo ship go by and sud- 
denly thought, 'Wouldn’t it be neat if the Jaeger used a cargo ship as a base- 
ball bat! We could do this sort of lVateffM[the 1973 Joe Don Baker movie 
in which his character wields a wooden club] shot with the Jaeger dragging 
along a wooden beam, ready to beat the crap out of something in a thuggish 
way!’ That idea wasn’t scripted. We just started having fun and the Battle of 
Hong Kong became this gigantic set piece." 

One of the criticisms often hurled at summer bixkbusters is their ^ilure 
to reconcile mind-boggling special effects with exploring their characters’ 
emotional and psychological complexities. Although del Toro concedes this 
is - to a certain extent- also true of Pacific Rim. his primary objectives were 
always to establish the film’s universe and mythology adjacent to delivering 
spectacle. (“You can’t end up doing Chekhov with kaijus!" he quips). Having 
previously mixed the political with the poetic in more personal films such as 
The Devil’s Bacldione and Pan’s Labyrin^, he’s clearly not interested in mak- 
ing a pro-military movie, but remains reticent in divulging what parts of Pa- 
cific Rim may hold larger symbolic implications. 

“It's Impossible to make a movie that isn’t political as every act of creaton, 
every piece of narrative is political," he argues. “Now, was I aware of it? Yes, 

I was. I try to make all my decisions be cohesive with who I am, because 
I’m not going to make the same kind of action movie that any other director 
would do - that’s what is political about it. I could elaborate, but I feel very 
shy about it. I don’t think this is a film to expand upon because ultimately 
it's a kaiju vs. mecha movie, it sounds disingenuous and immodest to say 
that it’s going to have any repercussions in the real world.” 

With Pacific Rim in theatres now, and Criterion’s stunning new Blu-ray of 
The Devil’s BackboneUiVing store shelves, this appears to be a monumental 
time for the director. Currently working on an adaptation of Naoki Urasawa’s 
manga Monster, for HBO, as well as scripting a sequel to Pacific Rim with 





co-writer Travis Beacham, 
del Toro is hopeful that he can collabo- ^ 
rate with Japanese designers this time around 
(something that was deemed inappropriate on the 
first film as its pre-production coincided with the devas- 
tating tsunami that struck Tokyo in 2011). Needless to say, 
the prospect of any sequel rests on the commercial fortunes of 
' Pacific fl/m-something the filmmaker admits is causing his state 

of mind to fluctuate. 

"Sometimes during the day I’m happy and calm. Other times, I’m 
on the verge of going nuts because I think maybe more can be done to 
promote it. That’s perfectly natural, as every director feels that his or her 
film isn’t being promoted enough. I’ve no idea if my movie will connect with 
an audience or not, but I'm very happy tor having made it. I’m the happiest 
I’ve been in ages. I feel this Is the first movie where I’m fiscally and creatively 
on the same wavelength, and have been fully supported in a way I don't be- 
lieve I was in the past. Pacific Rim is unique in that regard and I’m uniquely 
proud of It.” Q 

jFr WAS IMPORTANT 
TO UNIFY THEM 
WITH CERTAIN ELEMENTS 
OF DESIGN 50 THAT 
THEY FELT LIKE PART OF 
THE SAME FAMILY. 

-GUILLERMO DELTORD 


® A Big Deal: Black-market kaiju harvester Hannibal Chau (Ron Perlman) flanked 
^ by scientist Dr. Newton Geiszier (Charlie Day), and tbelowj goliaths face off. < 





YOU GOTTA 
■ SEE IT TO 
BELIEVE IT 




aftcc bis stallcD 0a;i gambles pco/cct iCotac Case ^cenana, HicbacD Kaapbacst 
tctiiens uHtb ncmlDlDn battoea in jFonllCnStCtn’S ^Cttip 



films Beyond Re-Animatorand Dagon, became involved and Worst Case 
Scenario seemed like a done deal. But by 2008 the project was sputtering, 
and in 2009 it was officially declared dead (though not in the good, zombie 
sense), “having run out of financing possibilities.” (The Dutch Film Fund 
decided to back other domestic projects.) 

Even today, though, you can find trailers for Worst Case Scenario on 
YouTube complete with comments to the effect of “Why hasn't this come 
out yet?"- and replies by Raaphorst himself explaining that the idea has 
been “reincarnated" as Frankenstein's Army. In essence, the new film is 
the reanimated corpse (in the good sense) of the former project. Lever- 
aging the goodwill among journalists and fan sites that he'd generated 
with wes, Raaphorst put together an impressive sketchbook of creature 
designs spun off from the “dead Nazis" premise and used it to secure 
backing from international sources such as XYZ Films. An obvious change, 
though, was the shift from zombies to startling half-mecha monstrosities 
that literalized the notion that war turns its participants into killing ma- 
chines. In keeping with this decision to be mindful of history but not exploit 
ft, Raaphorst resolved that his take on Frankenstein would show the char- 
acter “demoralized." 


Well, on the basis of the Dutch filmmakers first feature, Frankenstein s 
Army, it would seem that he has just helped prove his own point. Indeed, 
Dark Sky Films’ release of the film (out now) ended an extraordinarily long 
period of anticipation among those who’d been intrigued by this proposed 
mash-up of classic monsters and World War II. 

The result is what one imagines a collaboration between Hieronymus 
Bosch, Clive Barker and ShinyaTsukamoto might look like if they decided 
to update Mary Shelley... minus the empathy we tend to feel for her fa- 
mous monster or its tormented creator. High praise? Sure, but no less 
than what fans have expected from Raaphorst ever since a trailer for a 
yet-to-be-made feature called Worst Case Scenario first hit the internet 
way back in 2005 (he secured his first financing deal as early as Cannes 
2004). With a plot that posited a seaward invasion of dead Nazis as a re- 
taliation for a soccer victory by the Netherlands over Germany, the film 
seemed liked a can't-miss combo of irreverent humour and stunningly 
creepy zombie-soldiers; its tagline: “The Only Good German Is a Living 
German.” Another trailer surfaced, this one with zombies and hot-air bal- 
loons (!), and the buzz intensified. A year or two passed. Then producer/di- 
reotor Brian Yuzna, who Raaphorst had worked with as a key artist on the 
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“During war, the ground under your feet just disappears, and you have 
to be a very strong person to know what is good or right," he explains. “If 
all morality is gone, who tells you how to behave humanistically? Those 
guestions are bigger than me because I've never experienced something 
like [World War II]. I only know it from second-hand material, and from 
family who were in the war, but I want to be very careful having an opinion 
about this because it’s much bigger than anything I can ever relate to.” 

Aside from exploring the notion of morality during wartime, the film- 
maker also wanted to trade the more objective, epic vision of Worst Case 
Scenario in favour of the immediacy of a found-footage approach. It’s a 
device that’s stressed at the outset of Frankenstein’s Army, which focuses 
on a small outfit of Soviet troops pushing their way into German territory. 
A tagalong officer is capturing their experiences for use in future propa- 
ganda films, and at first his intentions seem more annoying than manip- 
ulative to the fighting men. They come to a town where the locals hint at 
ominous doings in the manner of a classic Hammer flick, wherein trav- 
ellers are warned about certain forests and castles after dark. The sense 
of unease Is confirmed when the Soviets encounter a church cemetery 
that seems to have been looted for its bodies. "What kind of church is 
this?" asks one the soldiers. The reply: "It’s more like a factory... 

Soon, the soldiers must confront far greater horrors, and in this respect 
Frankenstein’s Army [^ses the well-worn strategy of revealing its monsters 
bit by bit. Since the Soviets are concerned, first for tactical reasons and 
later forsimple survival, with infiltrating Frankenstein’s lair, it fits that they 
encounter more and more of his hellish creations as they penetrate into 
the deeper circles of his domain. 

“I was very much aware of [story structure],’’ Raaphorst confirms. 
“That's why all the creatures are so different from each other. And if you 
analyze the designs, you’ll notice that the first creature is completely 
naked and human, almost, without any mechanical objects. And it builds 
up - I give them more prosthetics and more stuff, and they become 
weirder and weirder.” 

That may be the understatement of the year. As our hapless heroes (and 
anti-heroes) seek refuge amidst a never-ending maze of dimly lit corri- 
dors, new nightmares appear from every corner. The ones that are apt to 
stay with viewers include a teddy bear-based freak, the mosquito-like 
consfruction shown on the film’s posters, and the jaw-dropping “Propeller- 
Head,’’ whose artistic conception Raaphorst describes as a “joy.” 

But that’s just the start of this particular army’s roll call. One creature 
appears to have a washer-dryer unit for a head, another has a power drill 
tor a mouth, and a third appears to be part crustacean. Meanwhile, sitting 
like a spider at the centre of 
this hellish web, is their cre- 
ator, played by Karel Roden 
{Orphan, Hellbo^. 

“I was really having a hard 
time colouring in the character 
of Frankenstein,” Raaphorst 
notes. "Because when you 
think about his character, you 
think about something tamiliar 
that you already know. And I 
wanted to do something totally 
original, new, freshly born, be- 
cause Frankenstein is a human 
being.” 

Roden’s portrayal of Viktor (a 
descendant of the original 
character) Is indeed tar more 
deranged than what we're 
used to. Sure, he still has a 
laboratory, but you can tell that a) like any infamous Nazi doctor, he has 
absolutely no qualms about human suffering and death (we’re all potential 
spare parts for him), and b) he isn’t even all that concerned with scientific 


3j mantcD to Do something totatlp 
otiginal, ncut, ftcsblp born, because 
ji^tanbcnstcm is a human being 


advancement per se. Instead, he’s just Into attaching machines to the 
body parts of unwilling participants in any way that strikes his fancy and 
matches his available inventory. 

This isn't the well-meaning and thus slightly tragic figure we might re- 
call from the performances of Colin Clive, Peter Cushing and Kenneth 
Branagh. Still, It’s not an altogether anomalous depiction: we can’t help 
but feel that this is what a Dr. Frankenstein working and thinking through 
the filter of Nazi ideology might have been like. No longer is he railing 
against the short-sighted moralism of the 19th century, he is now free to 
align himself with those who feel there’s absolutely, positively nothing 
wrong with “playing God.” 

“I just used the same theme, and put it in a totally different context, 
which at first sight seems a mismatch,” concurs Raaphorst, “But if you 
look closer [the amoral use of science] is pretty much what happened [in 
the World War II era].” 

Nonetheless, despite the character’s cruelty, the director laughingly ad- 
mits, that as a filmmaker, he identified with the mad doctor “70 percent” 
of the time. 

“Normally you make a plan and you execute the plan, but [this produc- 
tion was] more like a trip, and you don’t know exactly what kinds of things 
you'll meet while going on it. That is something that I love to do. We call 


Grist For The Mill: Victor (Karel Roden) picks his subjects brain, and 
(above) the Russian soldiers with their cameraman. 



p.fipJD. ptometljciifi 
THE FRANKENSTEIN THEORY 

Stirling KrttLffflche.JM Ggmdiriod'nniothy V. Mirphy 

Orecled by Andriw Weiner 

wmien by Andrew waner Kd VMy PWyWi 

It IASS (Htly a matter ot time Oeijre tfie iDiind- 
tDotage tllm evolved to irtclLide classic monsters. 
Wtile franfcenste/n’sA'mypartially uses tfie tlrst- 
person camera technique to tell its WWil monster 
story ot mechanized Frartren-soldieis, Tfie 
frankenstein rneoryifrom the producers ot The 
Last Exorcism - big whoop) st^s frue to both tie 
fef mat and source material in a tale ot a modern- 
d^ documentary crew's quest to track down Sie 
mythical monster, thought to be the one written 
aDout by iVlary Shelley. Its a tantalizing concept, 
Out the build-up tar outweighs the payott. 

At the centre ot the quest is FYotessor Jonathan 
Venkenheim (Kris Lemche), who believes that his 
ancestor Jcftann was Bte "modern Prometheus" 
ot Bte tamous newel, and whose ceature - 
Stares DHA wiSt animals that live longer than hu- 
mans - IS real and still out there, wandering the 
wtids ot Northern Canada. T^te 
•tllm cew, like Venkertfteim’s 
gritriend, Sinks heS becoming 
unstitehed in the head, save ter 
ffte director, Vicky (Heather 
St^hensj, who rallies her 
small crew to embark wi a tfp 
lAtth him to Wti^rse te begin 
the Investigation. Accompanied 
by docum«its from the femiiy 
archives, news stories ot mur- 
ders and various other clues, 

Venkenheim leads Btem into 
frte Norfriwest Territories to 
hook Lte wifri grizzled fracker 
iSrt (TlmoBty V. Murphy) and set out into the wild 
on snowmobiles. Betore long, they're frK ones 
being hunted, by a hulking man-thlng hiding in the 
bust. 

Don't get too excited - that description makes 
the movie sound ISre it has much more ot a pulse 
than It does. The Frankenstein Theoryto«cms The 
Bair Witch Pro/ecffciyptoozoo horror template, but 
Cy the timefrte monster is revealed in Bte thal mo- 
ments ot file movie, you'll sufter from a malaise 
bane ot talking heads and drab landscape shots. 
■4he snowy exterxtrs were apparently shot In 
AlaSta and, take 1 from someone who's fravelled 
through that part ot file world, it's jaw-dioppingty 
beautitui and intimidatingly wild - none ot 
which comes through here. Dullsville tor most 
ot Its 87 minutes. 

So, hse's anofiier fiieory: it tllm- 
m*«s doni breafiie more lite into 
fiieir tound-tootege films, fiiat par- 
ticular beaS is gonna tace an angry 
village ot horror tans demanding an 
end tofiie abomnatlons. 

DAVE ALEXANDBt 


It the ‘Ffarfirenstein way ot thinking,' and It also 
made it possible te do things wfiin the budget. We 
even recycled locations In a w^ that you will never 
frink 1's file same location. So tiom that poW ot 
view I am petty mutfi Ident^ing 
myselt with Viktor because he Isas 
creative as we are. He uses his 
brain, uses his technique. ...What- 
ever we do |as a 1 1 1 m (Jew), we re- 
o/tie material, we use not only 
tound tootage, we use tound ob- 
jects. So everyfiiing you see Is ba- 
sically already being used or 
recycled or changed or put upside- 
down or sprayed again with paint. 
Of cut In halt again. So eveiyfiiing 
Is made out ot 'leady-mades.' We 
did fills because It gives creativity 
a ditleient kind ot boost." 

That creativity is evident n the films gory, 
exuberant practical effects, in addition to 
file lumbering "zombots" (as file credits 
term them) using filer appliances te un- 


sliced In two and, as one might expect given tee 
traditional story, brain surgery performed und^ 
what doesn't appear to be the most hygienic ot 
conditions, in a sense, ffmkens^n'sArmypres- 
ents all the goreof a standard war mcvie but trans- 
planted Indoors. Moreov^, the reaction It se^ to 
prevoke Is not tears over the tragedy of war but 
uneasy giggles over its fijii-on Qrand Qulgnol Im- 
ages. 

in the end, fiiwe's a fine line to be walked be- 
tween the horrifying resonance ot actual Nazi 
afiocities and the pulpy pleasures ot all the mad 
scientist tropes fiat audiences have come to rel- 
ish. Still, in a genre tllm, partlailarty one wlfii his- 
torical antecedents that may bring sensitivlies. Its 
never smart to lose fiack ot the escapist nature ot 
the enterprise. 


“It's going to be a fantasy," Raaphorst reminded 
himsett while making the tllm, "going to be tun. 
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Universal’s 

HALLOWEEN 


THEX-FILES 
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^ ONSIDERING THE GLUT OF THE GENRE 
' ^ PROGRRfIMING ON NETWORK TELEVI 
JON TOORV. IT'S ERSY TO FORGET WHRT IT WRS 
LIKE 6RCK the ERRLV ISGOS, GEFORE the 
looggrtes opeklj :;;;j brogght gs zombies, 

IRI 'IRES,!'.' ZESRNBEXTRR-TERRESTRIfllS, 

In large pari, it was The X-ffles that helped pave the way for the prime- 
time genre boom by renewing mainstream TV audiences’ interest in 
monsters, supernatural phenomena and alien conspiracies. 

The show, which debuted twenty years ago this fall, aired for nine 
seasons, spawned two theatrical features (1 998’s 77?e X-Files: Fight ffje 
Future and 2008’s / Want to Believe) and two TV spin-offs {The Lone 
Gunmen anti Millennium). Now, the franchise is being resumected once 
more, this time by IDW, for another run in comics. {X-Files comics were 
also produced by Topps from 1995 to 1 998, for a run of 41 issues, and 
in 2008 Wildstorm debuted a one-shot timed to the release of the sec- 



ond film, which was followed by a six-issue miniseries and an X-Files/30 
Days of Mg/zf crossover). 

“If you had told me I'd have had more X-File$to consume, in any form 
or media, over the recent years, I'd have been thhlled," says Joe Harris, 
writer of the new X-f;tes''Season 10” series, which picks up in the pres- 


ent day, long after the events of the TV show and films. "But it is the 
20th anniversary of the show, and this is a great time to bring it back, 
because our times fit the concept so well. We're modernizing the par- 
adigm a bit, updating the paranoia in this age of the Patriot Act war- 
rantless wiretapping, NSA domestic spying, Stuxnet worms and 
unrestricted corporate political contributions to political candidates. What 
had been paranoia related to the government and the secrets they don't 
tell us In a post-JFK, posf-Watergate era has metastasized into a situ- 



alion where huge corporations flying the 
convenient flags of myriad multinational 
governments hold more sway over our 
government and our lives than ever before. 
It’s always been the right time to bring 
back The X-Rles. But I would posit that 


The first two issues of the monthly title W m 
(available now) tackle several of those ^ 
aforementionedthemes,whilealsocatch- 
ing readers up on what former FBI agents ^ 

Scully and Mulder have been up to during ^ 

the years since we last saw them and re- 

minding us of what’s come before (in case " 

your memories of X-Filss lore are a bit ^ t 

foggy). The conspiracies and intrigue are ^ / A 

not far behind. fl I! 

"The first issue really starts off with a ' 

bang. I'll tell you that. There’s blood. There's Hi I H / 

gunplay. There's violence and what I at 
least hope are genuinely scary moments," 
says Ham’s, who cites the mythology- 
heavy third season finale ("TalithaCumI"), 
which features multiple Jeremiah Smiths, HHI 
as his all-time favourite episode of the 

show. "[This] ‘Mytharc’-tinged five-issue storyline called 'Believers’ sort of 
gets everyone back up on their feet and re-establishes both the concept for 
the show, and Mulder and Scully’s relationship to it all. This opening series 
will touch on the alien conspiracy stuff, and propel both that Idea, and Mulder 
and Scully, forward with renewed commitment and a restored paradigm, up- 
dated in the ways I just mentioned." 

As this arc begins, we see Scully pursued down an alley by a group of robed 
and hooded figures; the panels go dark as they catch her. We soon learn that 
she has been working as a doctor and that she and Mulder have been living 
under assumed names. Their peaceful new life is torn asunder when Deputy 
Director Skinner arrives on their doorstep to alert them that the FBI’s com- 
puters have been hacked and the entirety of the X-Files personnel data has 
been stolen. Things ramp up fast after that, with the shadowy cabal unsuc- 
cessfully attempting to stage a murder to look like a suclde. 

By the series' second installment, we have appearances from several other 
familiar faces, including FBI Agent Doggett and those kooky conspiracy the- 
orists, the Lone Gunmen. Jeremiah Smith and the Bounty Hunter aliens from 
the TV series are namedropped and we learn that Scully’s son, William, figures 
into this whole thing somehow as well. And, the cover of Issue three hints 
atthereturnoftheSmokingMan. ^ 

“We’re going to bring back some classic monsters of the week and 
even do some direct, full-on sequels to some fan-favourite 
episodes," Harris reveals. "We'll introduce some new characters, F 
as well as bring back some more old friends, enemies, as well as ■ 
those kind of grey-area characters from the past whom you can't ir 
really peg as one or the other. Then we’ll get back into the extra- 
terrestrials-based stuff, build out the mythology a bit more, 
and so on. I want to follow the structure of the show, hon- 
estly, writing consequential, canonical myth and 
narrative-building stuff that builds upon, and 
subverts, what we thought we already knew, 
then break it all up with single-issue stories " V 

about monsters, other paranormal investiga- ▼ - 

tions, consequential character-based stuff, 
etc." ^ 

The comics also seek to mimic the 
show's creepy, unsettling and occasionally 
horrific tone. The art is angular and heavy 
on the earthtones and a blue/grey 


palette, never too bright or cartoonish; changes in colour are frequently used 
for flashbacks: violence and bloodshed are present, but aren't gratuitous. 

“Michael Walsh Is bringing both excellent depictions of the characters 
fans know and love, as well as his own tension and vibe," says Harris of 
the series' art. “Together with our colourist, Jordie Bellaire, I'd like to think 
this book has got this cool little flavour all its own going on. Again, maybe 
I’m biased.. .but I think, all at once, we’re both delivering what you’d expect 
in the continuation of the The Jf-F?/es franchise, as well as something spe- 
cific to this Season 10 monthly comics series.” 

While this is true, ultimately it’s the story that makes it feel like true, vin- 
tage X-Fi/es, and IDW has none other than original series creator Chhs Carter 
(see on board to advise. He not only consults on the new storylines, 
but also serves as executive producer of the title. 

“Chris is reading my outlines and scripts, offering guidance and advice, 
as well as steering us away from anything he doesn't want us to do," Harris 
explains. "He's been very supportive. I take his endorsement of this series 
very seriously and welcome his Input, both as a writer and a rabid fan." 

Of course, anyone tasked with bringing such a beloved franchise 
back to life is bound to have some doubts and insecurities. But 
for Harris, they weren’t necessarily the ones that you might 

"Writing the characters and building out plot and story 
from whaf’s already been established has been pretty easy 
for me, honestly," he confesses. “It’s so much fun, I forget 
the stakes sometimes. And that speaks to what’s probably 
« ^ most challenging - the expectations that the fans have. 
» When I menfion anything X-Fi/es related on Twitter, it’s 

like I can hear the fabric of the universe crack and 
y\ ^ moan under the weight. But it’s all been pretty 

^ cool so far. I feel like the fans of the show 

\ ^ I’ve gotten to Interact with have been fan- 

tastic, supportive and excited, and I'm re- 
solved to do my best to not let them 
down. Although last weekend, down at 
Heroes Con, a woman came up to me 
and excitedly told me how much she 
can't wait for TheX-Fi/esiocowe back, 
then Implored me, dead-eyed, ‘Don’t 
fuck if up!’ So, yeah... no pressure!” 



THE HOUSE THAT WAN BUILT 


DEAD PITT 


WORLD WAR Z 

Starring Brad Pitt, Danlella Kertesz and Mireille Enos 
Directed by Marc Forster 

Written by Matthew Michael Carnahan, Drew Goddard 

and Damon Lindelot 

Paramount 

You could make a movie about the making of 
World WarZ. The project began with a 2007 bid- 
ding war over the rights to Max Brooks' book, with 
Brad Pitt’s production company landing it over 
Leonardo DiCaprio's company. Then, 

J. Michael Straczynski - creator of 
Babylon 5 and writer on the Thor 
movie - was hired to script it but then 
left as it went through various other 
screenwriters, including Cabin in the 
Woods director Drew Goddard. There 
were budget concerns, production de- 
lays and trouble with police in Hun- 
gary, who seized a shipment of the 
movie's prop guns, which turned out 
to be real guns. That it finally got 
made, for $190 million, with Pitt star- 
ring, is a story of zombies ascending 
to the heights of mainstream cuiture. 

Being faithful to Brooks’ epic book would be Im- 
possible, as each chapter Is basically a treatment 
for an entire feature. Instead, director Marc Forster 
(Quantum of Solace, Monster’s Ball\ works with 
only the same overall concept of a worldwide zom- 
bie epidemic In which the biters swarm like a bib- 


lical plague of insects, and a protagonist travels 
the globe to hunt down its origins. Pitt plays former 
U.N. pandemic expert Gerry Lane, who’s barely 
rescued, along with his family, from New Jersey 
as the virus explodes within hours. He’s then re- 
cruited for a global mission and heads to the mili- 
tary base in South Korea where the first "zombie" 
report was lagged. Then he travels to Israel, where 
he learns that the country fortified itself Just in 
fme, but now the running, flailing monsters are 
breaching the concrete wall, forcing him to nar- 
rowly escape (yet again) with an Israeli soldier 
(Daniella Kertesz) in-tow. He eventually winds up 
in Wales at a disease control 
centre, which may provide the 
first step in figuring out a way to 
save the world. 

It’s a tense ride and Gerry’s 
dogged determination 1o see his 
family again keeps us anchored, 
even as CGI zombies spill all 
over the screen. Without the 
novel’s gore and the nastier 
things that humans do to hu- 
mans, we’re spared much of the 
real horror, though, making 
Wtor/c/tVarZclosertoathriller, like Steven Soder- 
bergh’s Contagion. Regardless, the film brings new 
Ideas to the subgenre, plenty of zombocalypse eye 
candy and the promise of an epic trilogy (the next 
part has been green lit). There are a few kilometres 
left in the zombie movie tank, but who’d have 
thought Brad Pitt would be behind the wheel? 

DAVE ALEXANDER 


THE CONJURING 

Starring Vera Farmiga, Lill Taylor and Patrick Wilson 
Directed by James Wan 
Written by Chad Hayes and Carey Hayes 
Warner Bros, 

Let’s cop to an uncomfortable truth: in the near- 
hundred-year history of the haunted house movie, 
nearly every kind of afreak-out has been tried, and 
the most successful ones have been repurposed 
over and over again. Thus, chasing utter originality 
in the subgenre is not 
unlike a heroin addict 
chasing the dragon - 
it’s an unattainable 
goal. So the question 
becomes:"Dothe bor- 
rowed and reconfig- 
ured scares build 
enough foreboding to 
send those delicious 
icy tendrils of dread up 
the spine?" In the case 
of The Conjuring, the 
answer Is a resounding 
yes. 

The film, which is based on an actual paranor- 
mal investigation led by Ed and Lorraine Warren 
(played here by Insidioud Patrick Wilson and Bates' 
WofefsVera Farmiga), is a1970s-setperiod piece. 
As it'opens, we see the lives of two families, the 
Warrens and the Perrons, set on a collision course. 
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as the Perrons move into their new rural home and are immediately beset 
by strange and increasingly malicious occurrences (noises, flying photos, 
foul unexplainable odours). Near her wits end, matriarch Carolyn (Lili Taylor) 
enlists the Warrens' help. 

They arrive at the house with their team, and it doesn't take much for the 
demonic force inside to get riled up (just a few cameras and religious arti- 
facts, really, and then we're in full-on possession mode). As the paranormal 
experts attempt to purge the entity, ever more gratuitous ghostly set pieces 
come into play (including a climax that has several characters literally flung 
around the farmhouse). 

As with Insidious, director James Wan chooses to make his ghosts more 
solid and ghoulish than spectral. He also employs occasional jump scares 
(including a few cheap ones) while still building dread and suspense ex- 
ffeme/y effectively in more traditional ways. Like most contemporary cine- 
matic ghost stories, there isn't much new here, but once again Wan proves 
himself a master manipulator of wtiat’s come before. When topped off with 
a roundly good, A-list cast, we’re provided with afilm that may not quite live 
up to its “scariest movie of the year” tagline, but, if ghost stories are your 
thing, comes pretty damned close. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 


HANG IT UP 


DEAD SDULS 

Starring Jes$« James, Magda Apanowicz and Bill Moseley 
Directed by Colin Theys 
Written by John Doolan 
ShoutI Factory 

Weird religious rituals, seif-crucifixion and demonic zombies - reads like 
a checklist for an all-out schlockfest, doesn’t it? Unfortunately, the generi- 
cally titled Dead Souls (based on the book by Michael Laimo) ticks all of 
those boxes, but somehow still finds a way be a seriously stale scare flick. 

The film centres on eighteen-year-old Johnny Petrie (Jesse James) who 
finds out he's adopted when he inherits his 
former family’s rural home. Deciding to stay 
and Investigate his past, Johnny discovers 
that a teenage squatter named Emma 
(MagdaApanowicz) has taken up residence. 
A will-they-or-won’t-they relationship 
quickly sparks up between the two, and 
Johnny allows the girl to continue living in 
the desolate abode. Interrupting the chaste 
teen romance, however, are the ghosts of 
Johnny’s kin. He soon learns from a visit by 
ex-Sheriff Depford (Bill Moseley) that his re- 
ligious zealot father literally crucified his 
family, and himself, in order to obtain eternal 
life for all of them. Things didn’t go exactly as planned, though, partly be- 
cause Johnny’s older brother hid him from his homicidal dad. As a result, 
the family’s been stuck between life and death tor eighteen years and thinks 
that Johnny's crucifixion is the answer to their problem. As the ghosts be- 
come more aggressive and begin to possess the bodies of the newly dead, 
Johnny and Emma must find a way to finally put the evil spirits to rest, before 
Johnny ends up on the cross. 

The fatal flaw of this film is how seriously it takes itself. Its combination 
of possession, sacrilege, hauntings and teen romance doesn’t exactly merit 
a sombre tone, and the writer and director are ill-fitted for such a sober proj- 
ect. Having worked together on several Chiller cheese titles such as Ban- 
sheelH, Sasquatch Assault and Alien Opponent, their version of a dark 
supernatural thriller is even cornier than their former fare. 

With its silly story and the maniacal Moseley in the cast, cranking up this 
film’s crazy factor could have made for some temific trash, instead of the 
laughably dull, demonic drama it Is. 

PATRICK DOUN 




SEE THESE SHORTS AND MORE AT THE 2013 FESTIVAL OF 
FEAR AS PART OF THE UHLE TERRORS PROGRAM 


12 mins 

Rich Robirson/USA 

When a necromancer escapes her grave to wreak 
havoc on the cemetery’s deceased, it's up to the 
ne'er-do-well groundskeeper to save his late fa- 
ther's soul. This Southern-fried horror-comedy 
serves up a slew of slapstick (as the man clumsily 
attempts to thwart the titular feeder) and riotous 
repalee (between the keeper and his undead dad. 
who reanimates to criticize his son), which recalls 
the classic comedy of Abbott and Costello and the Three Stooges. With an open- 
ended finale, this Sam Raimi-esque romp leaves viewers hungry for more mad- 
cap mayhem from this father-son monster-slaying duo. 


11 mins 

Freddy Chavez Olmos 
and Shervin Shoghian/Canada 
A young boy is tormented by a deformed, bath- 
room-dwelling, hair-eating monster, who appears 
whenever the kid needs to poo, and a cruel older 
sister who takes pleasure in her brother's pain. 
Like a children's storybook adaptation, this creepy 
short - inspired by one of Guillermo del Toro’s 
childhood experiences - features lyrical narration 
from a friendly-voiced British man and some unreasonably over-the-top suf- 
fering. The lavatory creature is a mutilated-looking humanoid, whose long, ser- 
pentine tongue has its own set of fangs, but the boy's abusive older sister, who 
rips up one of his drawings and steals his inhaler, is perhaps the more mon- 
strous character. When pushed too far, the boy finds a clever way to kill two 
birds with one stone. It’s not a kids’ film but does bring back memories of the 
more wicked Roald Dahl tales. 





I 14 mins 

. I Raul Cerezo/Spain 

R Predominantly set in a sinister-looking manor 

ouse, this dialogue-fre film shows a fiendish 

at eight-year-old boy, While a rebeinous member of 

move In a stylistically stiff and deliberate manner, 
while the film Itself boasts an expressive, dissonant 
score that would be right at home In a 1 9403 film 
nolr. This short Is a tense experience that forces you to witness the strange cer- 
emony, and creates a sense of dread at its unknown outcome. The arty visuals, 
terrifying soundtrack and dreadful atmosphere give Ocho a nightmarish feel, 
reminiscent of a Jean Rollin picture, sans sleaze. 
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EDDIE: THE SLEEPWALKING 
CANNIBAL 

Starring Thure Lindhardt, Dylan Scott Smith and 

Stephen McHattie 

Directed by Boris Rodriguez 

Written by Boris Rodriguez, Alex Epstein and 

Jonathan Rannells 

Doppelganger Releasing 

With its odd mix of ghouiish fun and satiric jabs 
at the artistic community and the creative process, 
Eddie: The Sleepwalking Cannibal plays iike a 


21st-century variation on Roger Gorman’s A 
Bucket of Blood 

Lars (Thure Lindhardt), afamous artist from Den- 
mark, suffers from "painter’s biock” and signs on 
as a teacher at a smaii art schooi in Canada (the 
fiim is a Canada-Denmark co-production). Lars 
meets Eddie (Dyian Scott Smith, pictured above), 
a chiidiike, traumatized mute who is aiiowed to at- 
tend ciasses because his aunt is the schooi’s 
weaithy patron. When the aunt dies. Lars is coaxed 
into sharing quarters with the silent, hoiking, seem- 
ingiy harmiess Eddie, keeping an eye on him for 
the good of the schooi, which wiii continue to re- 
ceive financiai support from the aunt’s estate. 


i 

But Eddie is, er, troubled. At night, in a so?^am- 
bulistic state, he ventures out into the snow, clad 
only in his underwear, and iurches about like a 
zombie, tearing apart and devouring smaii ani- 
mais. Lars witnesses the carnage and is inspired 
to paint his first masterpiece in a decade. To the 
strains of David Burns’ symphonic score, he’s 
transported into a haiiucinogenic worid where the 
addictive rush of painting is aii that matters. Lars 
encourages the flesh-eater’s nighttime forays, jus- 
tifying his Caligari-iike controi of Eddie’s noclurnai 
activities because the gore stimuiates his creative 
juices. 

The tension esca- 
iates when Lars has 
words with an ob- 
noxious neighbour 
whose barking dog 
keeps him awake at 
night, and he subse- 
quentiy sends Eddie 
on a mission to eat 
the mutt. But Eddie 
takes his habit to a 
new ievei, chowing 
down on both dog 
and master. Eventu- 
aiiy, Lars becomes as addicted to the rush of paint- 
ing as Eddie is to the taste of human flesh, and the 
biood flows ever more freeiy unb'l the Aim’s gen- 
uineiy moving denouement. 

Director Boris Rodriguez baiances comedy and 
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horror with the finesse of an old master. The humour is 
understated in contrast to the viciousness of Eddie's su- 
perhuman atrocities, and Rodriguez shoots his scenes 
in an elegant style that recalls the balanced composi- 
tions of Stanley Kubrick. Well worth a taste. 

HARVEY F. CHARTRAND 



AXE GIANT: THE WRATH OE PAUL RUNYAN 

Starring Thomas Downey, Kristina Kopf and Joe Estevez 
Directed by Gary Jones 

Written by Gary Jones, Jeffrey Milier and Jason Ancona 
Wrgii Rims 

As American folklore has it. Paul Bunyan was a giant 
lumberjack with superhuman strength who created the 
Grand Canyon by dragging his axe behind him and 
whose footprints became the Great Lakes. According to 
Axe &ar/f, the decidedly campy take on the tale by genre 
B-movie regular Gary Jones, Bunyan was a man born 
with a rare birth defect that caused him to grow twice 
as big and live three times as long as the average human 
being. What the legends don’t mention is that Bunyan 
also had a homicidal temper. 

Meanwhile. Minnesota has instituted a first-time of- 
fender program in which convicted youth attend a boot 
camp in the wilderness with drill sergeant Hoke (Thomas 
Downey) and social worker Ms. K (Kristina Kopf). Little 
do they know, the woods are inhabited by two breeds of 
menace: the dimwitted redneck known as Meeks (Joe 
Estevez) and our giant. When one of the kids finds an ox 
horn and takes it as a souvenir, the rubber-faced behe- 
moth comes after them with his axe. 

As they hide in a cabin, Meeks explains that the giant 
had one friend In the world. Babe the Blue Ox, and Bun- 
yan got his first taste of blood when he found some local 
loggers having a Babe-B-Q. He slaughtered them, and 
when he was caught he was dragged through town, 
forced into a mine shaft and blown to smithereens - or 
so the townspeople 
thought. He escaped, of 
course, and lived In 
mountain solitude until 
the campers disturbed 
Babe's shrine. To make 
matters worse, one of 
’em, CB (Amber Connor), 
bears a striking resem- 
blance to Meeks' great 
aunt Maybell, a woman 
Bunyan loved who re- 
jected him. 

The film’s attempt to 
construct Bunyan as a 
tragic monster figure falls about eight feet short of mov- 
ing, and any pleasure that could be gleaned from seeing 
the irritating characters get chopped into human 
coleslaw is mired by plot holes (such as Meeks' loyalty 
to Bunyan), wince-worthy performances (Kopf appears 
to be suffering from lockjaw) and ham-fisted CGI (the 
rendering of Babe Is bizarre beyond description). Overall, 
Axe Giant \s a dumb movie about an equally dumb leg- 
end that should have been left on the ohopping block. 

ANDREA SUBISSATI 






OVERLOOKED, FDRGOmN AND DISMISSED 


THIS ISSUE: lANCE GETS lUDMillZED 

AS THE WORRA TURNS 

ATTACK OF THETROMAGGOT 

Troma Entertainment 

Not content with plundering the depths of the independent American film market, 
Troma also invaded Germany to mine its cinematic filth. The result is two of the 
three films in this month's column. We may have fought the Germans In a couple 
of wars, but they've been pretty friendly ever since, and they make great cars 
and even better beer. But they don't always make great C movies - not even 
great bad ones. This mess Is a heavily dubbed travesty about a monster maggot 
stalking the sewers of some backwater burg policed by transvestite cops and 
terrorist cells. The storyline is near Impossible to follow, because it was filmed over a long period of 
time, so the actors, weather and locattonstrequenfiy change. Not even a cameo from scream queen 
Debbie Rochon can save this scheisse'. 

BODY COUNT: 16 

BEST DEATH: Monster maggot anal attack 

MUST 3E TRiPPiN' 

THE SECRET OF THE MAGIC MUSHROOMS 

Troma Entertainment 

In1998, Public Enemy released the song "Don't Believe the Hype." I'm reminded 
of this because It completely sums up this sucker, which has been called "the 
Lord of the Rings of the no-budget movie." It takes place deep in the 
schwarzwald, where two punks are spending the night camping and drinking. 
When one of them dies, the other decides to go on a quest to find some magic 
mushrooms that might help bring hisfrIendbacktolife.Along the way he meets 
a hapless hippie, a schizophrenic soldier, a malicious midget, a cannibalistic 
farmer and a talking, rape tree. As brutal as that sounds, tt's not half as horrible as the ocular trauma 
you're in for. Honestly, where's Terminator X when you need him? 

BODY COUNT: 3 

BEST DEATH: Liquor bottle head smash 

GSRILM WELFARE 

TEEN APE VS. THE NIONSTER NAZI APOCALYPSE 

Troma Entertainment 

Over the years I've avoided subjecting you, dear reader, to the juvenile antics of 
Chris Seaver's Teen Ape movies. Unfortunately that streak ends with this, the 
latest in the series of low-budget fiascos he apparently films in between stellar 
offerings such as TerroratBloodFartLakeanii I Spit Chew on Your Grave. Pos- 
sibly meant as an homage/rip-off of the Hellboy movies, this effort sets out the 
back story of Teen Ape: he's conjured by the Nazis and stolen by the P.I.A. (Para- 
normal Investigation Agency), which uses him to defeat a reanimated Adolf Hitler 
and his Nazi followers. The acting is cardboard, the fight scenes are dismal, the humour is in the toilet 
and the costumes are falling apart. Someone put this sad simian to sleep once and for all. 

BODY COUNT: 38 

BEST DEATH: Suffocation by anal entrapment 

UST CHANCE UNCE 









verse to the poignant. 

Castle Freak debuts on Blu-ray in a remas- 
tered HD transfer with 5.1 surround sound that 
is a noticeable improvement over the sharpness 
and colour of Full Moon’s previous DVD release. 
Supplements include a new “Castle Speak" in- 
terview with Gordon, the original Videozone 
“Making of” featurette and "lost” interviews 
with the director, Combs and Crampton con- 
ducted by the inimitable William Shatner (yes, 
Captain Kirk himself!). 

Although it fails to quicken the pulse as em- 
phatically as Re-Animator, fans are advised to 
get their Freak on and savour one of Gordon’s 
most grimly satisfying achievements. 

MICHAEL DOYLE 


GiMPiN' AIN’T fflSY 
CASTLE FREAK (19951"'"' 

Starring Jeffrey Combs, Barbara Crampton 
and Jonathan Fuller 
Directed by Stuart Gordon 
Written by Dennis Paoll and Stuart Gordon 
Full Moon 

Need a reminder that, no matter how dysfunc- 
tional your family might be. things could always 
be far worse? If so, Stuart Gordon’s Castle Freak 
- a sordid study of grief, redemption and the de- 
structive familial covenants 
that bind us - may be just 
the festering tonic. 

John Reilly (Jeffrey 
Combs), a recovering alco- 
holic, arrives in Italy with his 
family to finalize the sale of 
the medieval castle he has 
Inherited from the late 
Duchess D’Orsino (Helen 
Stirling). As they wait to liq- 
uidate the estate, John at- 
tempts to reconcile with his 
estranged wife, Susan (Bar- 
bara Crampton), who re- 
fuses to forgive him for the 
car accident that claimed the life of their son 
(Sebastian Satta) and blinded their daughter 
(Jessica Dollarhide). Unbeknownst to the family. 


they share their decaying lodgings with the 
Duchess’ insane and grotesquely disfigured son, 
Giorgio (Jonathan Fuller). After 
chewing his own thumb off to 
escape the dungeon shackles 
that have confined him for 40 
years, Giorgio begins wandering 
the castle... 

Derived from H.P. Lovecraft’s 
short story “The Outsider," Cas- 
tle Freakoften feels far removed 
from its inspiration. Only occa- 
sionally frightening, and afflicted 


shocker nonetheless bene- 
fits from its atmospheric 
gothic locale. Crampton de- 
livers perhaps a career-best 
performance as the long- 
suffering wife and receives 
dependable support from 
Combs as her guilt-ridden 
spouse. However, it’s Fuller’s 
portrayal of the titular freak 
- a wretched creature 
whose tongue and genitalia 
have been removed by his 
crazed mother - that most 
impresses. Covered from 
head to toe in makeup appliances, he skilfully 
conveys both an animalistic ferocity and child- 
like grace that veers alternately from the per- 


l'll admit it’s odd to call something as unas- 
suming and underseen as J.T. Petty’s Soft for 
Digging a “cult movie,” but since it first ap- 
peared more than a decade ago, it’s fostered a 
kind of conspiratorial bond among its admirers: 
they know there's something special about the 
film even if others can’t quite figure it out. In- 
deed, Soft for Diggings capacity for dividing au- 
diences is evident in its 71/48 percent 
critics/public split on Rotten Tomatoes. 

While I don’t 
agree with its de- 
tractors, I can cer- 
tainly see where 
they’re coming 
from. On the sur- 
face, the film pres- 
ents a perhaps 
too-straightforward 
paranormal mys- 
tery, with the her- 
mit-like Virgil (Edmond Mercier) witnessing a 
murder, trying to convince others of the truth of 
what he’s seen, and eventually being cajoled 
into direct acbon by the spirit of the victim. In 
the conte>ct of Virgil’s isolated rural existence, 
this spirit, appearing in dreams and visions, al- 
most qualifies as a friend; our protagonist’s 
other companions are a cat and, urn, trees. Sup- 
porting human characters include a mute bicy- 
clist who’s afraid of him and a couple of cops, 
one of whom feels Virgil belongs in a retirement 
home instead of wasting everybody’s time by in- 
sisting they search for an apparently non-exis- 
tent corpse. The music, composed by 
writer/director Petty himself, matches the min- 
imalism of the wintry forest setting, and the vi- 
sual effects, such as they are, are mostly 
achieved via herky-jerky montage. 

Yet it’s the very austerity of this no-budget 


by a slack pace, this sparse 


GBOiroWORK 


SDR FDR DIGGING I2DD1 )"■■■“ 

Starring Edmond Mercier, Sarah Ingerson 
and Andrew Hewitt 
Written and directed by J.T. Petty 
VHX 




production that impresses, with Petty consciously, and thoughtfuliy, foi- 
iowing the conventions ofsiientfiim right down to the intertities that in- 
troduce each chapter (“A brief encounter with a strange couple; the 
occurrence of a horrible thing"). Every shot hints at important truths re- 
garding theme and character, and every facial expression conveys two 
or three feelings beneath the first layer. For these reasons, and how, as 
a resuit, it shows us just how haunted the everyday world can be, Soft 
for Digging deserves to be considered a masterpiece of quiet horror. 
Since Petty recently regained the rights to the film and is now selling it 
for $5 as a download at softfordigging.com, you can decide for your- 
self. 

PETER GUTllRREZ 


LIKE FATHER. LIKE SUDGHTER 
HANDS OF THE RIPPERI1971I"™''" 

Starring Eric Porter, Angharad Rees and Jane Marrow 
Directed by Peter Sasdy 
Written by LW. Davidson 
Synapse 


Jack the Ripper has been a frequent figure in cinema since early ap- 
pearances in silent classics such as Waxworks {^92A) and The Lodger 
(1926). Hammer first visited the Whitechapel murders in 1949 with the 
serviceable Room to Let, but it wasn't until Hands of the Ripperthat the 
company really got its mitts wet. 

Helmed by Hungarian-born director Peter Sasdy, it centres on the ef- 
forts of Freudian psychiatrist Dr. Pritchard (Eric Porter) to cure the mur- 
derous compulsions of Anna (Angharad Rees), a damaged young woman 
who, as an infant, witnessed her father - the Ripper himself - kill her 
mother. Since then, every time Anna is kissed in proximity to shimmering 
light she enters a homicidal, trance-like state. After covering up for a 
spate of brutal murders committed by his delicate patient, Pritchard is 
gravely injured whilst attempting to 
rehabilitate Anna, leading to a final, 
tragic confrontation at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

A suspenseful psycho-sexual 
thriller with supernatural over- 
tones, Ripper was dismissed by 
critics as a morbid twist on Pyg- 
malion. It’s actually more closely 
related to Dracula’s Daughter 
(1936) and Peeping Tom (1960) in 
its exploration of sexual violence 
and the sins of the father being 
wrought upon the children. Ele- 
vated by a thoughtful script, deco- 
rous period detail and a lush score, 
Sasdy’s third and final picture for 
Hammer is arguably the company's bloodiest production. One of Anna’s 
victims is messily skewered by a poker, whilst another has an eye 
gouged with a hatpin. In what must be a first, a third injured party at- 
tempts to extricate the sword he has been impaled on using a door han- 
dle, Ouch! 

A welcome entry in Synapse’s Hammer Collection, this Blu-ray/DVD 
combo boasts a remastered and uncut HD print that reinstates sixteen 
seconds of violence shorn by the MPAA from Ripper's theatrical release. 
Picture Quality is nicely detailed for a film of this vintage and supple- 
ments include an interesting featurette titled The Devil’s Bloody Play- 
thing, a motion still gallery that exhibits the evolution of gore in Hammer 
movies, a television intro, trailer, TV spots and more. 

Perhaps the last masterwork from an ailing studio. Ripper \s a rich 
and fascinating film that is probably a lot better than you remember. 

MICHAEL DOYLE 
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WE ASK THE DIRECTOK OF ’70s CELT ODDITY 

TO RE-OPEIV HIS SURREAL ROADSIDE HORROR SHOW 



NE OF THE STRANGEST FILMS TO DROP AT THE EN D OF THE ’70S, DAVID SCHMOELLER’S 
TOI RIST TKU* 1 S ALSO A TOTAL CREEP-OIIT FOR ANYONE WITH A FEAR OF MANNEQUIN S. 


It stars former Hollywood leading man Chuck Conners (TV western The 
Riflemen) as Slausen, the proprietor of a dilapidated roadside attraction. 

When a group of young people seek help with a flat tire, they discover 
the place is actually a chamber of horrors as they're hunted, attacked 
and tortured by both Slausen and some telekinetically controlled man- 
nequins; some are even turned into grotesque living dolls. The deliriously 
unnerving film was just re-released by Full Moon Pic- 
tures, so we asked Schmoeller (who also directed 
Crawlspace and the first Puppetmaster movie) for a 
walkthrough of his 1979 Tourist Trap. 

The late yes were a great period for hor- 
ror movies. How did Tourist Trap come 
about? 

While I was making my thesis film, Tobe Hooper was 
making The Texas Chainsaw Massacre. It was a huge 
success and launched his career. So, I decided to 
make a horror film. I had the idea of using the concept 
that had been successful in my thesis film. ... [It was] 
called The Spider Will Kill '/bu. It’s a 30-minute short 
about a blind man who lives in the attic above a the- ' I KT? ) 

atre. There's a storage room that’s next to where he is - r" 'y 

staying that’s full of mannequins. He has taken a cou- 
ple of those mannequins and dressed them up - one mannequin was his 
father, and one mannequin was his mother. He would talk to them. 



Tourist Trap is e.vceplionall} creepy and bizarre, espe- 
cially when the mannetpiins come to life: where does 
that aesthetic stem froiu? 

In terms of my early literary background, I started as a writer in high 
school. I spent some time in Mexico. I even did my first year of college 
in Mexico City. Magical realism, which is sort of an aspect of South Amer- 
ican writing and a sister of surrealism, is something I was particularly 
fond of. The other thing is, the tone of a film usually comes from the per- 
sonality of the director. It's not like I'm a creepy person or anything. I’m 
a pretty normal person, but I’m quiet and thoughtful and that translates 
to my work. 


Chuck Connors a in^iiiKtreiun Airarar the time. How did 
you get him to play the heavy in a low-budget horror 
movie? 

He didn't seem to like what we had in mind, but as it turned out, he was at 
a point in his career where he wanted to become the next Boris Karlotf and 
create a new career for himself making horror films. He didn’t live long 
enough to do that, but that was his plan. He worked really 
hard and was very invested in the film, which was very im- 
portant. 

What was the shout itself like? ITav everyone 
on board with such a strange moiie? 

We had 24 days. We shot it on film. I also had a really good 
production designer. Bob Bums. We were all pretty young, 
but I had talented people working for me. Everything Bums 
was able to come up with, using so little money, had a big 
Influence on the movie. 

Getting l^no Donaggio to score the lilm H'a’i 
~ a coup. Tell us about his involvement. 

We got really, really lucky. I got a phone call from Joe Dante 
1 when he was making Piranha. I don’t remember how it 
^ came about, but he needed a translator. Pino didn’t speak 
English. I spoke Spanish and so did Rno. So, I sat down with Joe and Pino 
as a translator when they were working on Piranha. That’s how I met Pino. 
His fee was $50,000 and our whole budget was $300,000. Our executive 
producer, Charlie [Band], agreed to pay the fee and Pino did our score. 

How wa*i be to collaborate with? 

We showed Pino the film in a screening room. We started at the very begin- 
ning and went through scene by scene. He was very experienced doing film 
scores and I had never scored a film, so I let him lead. He would provide his 
recommendations and I would suggest the element or the mood that I 
wanted. In terms ot what he came up with, though, that was all Pino. I would 
suggest a cue here or a cue there and he would say “yes” or "no.” It took us 
a couple of days to map it out and then he went back to Italy. He recorded it 
in Rome. 
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notable ancestor of the slasher sub- 
genre, Rene Clair’s And Then There 
Were None (1 945) did much more for 
horror than just add a rapidly rising 
body count and cryptic killers. This atmospheric 
Agatha Christie adaptation, which makes its Biu- 
ray debut this month courtesy of VCI Entertain- 
ment, remains a surprisingly grisly and Gothic tale, 
taking its murder cues from a 1 9th-century British 
nursery rhyme about the misfortunes that befall a 
dwindling tribe of Indian boys. An influence on 
everything from House on Haunted Hill (1 959) to 
The Abominable Dr. Phibes (1971) and Bay of 
Blood And Then There Were None has, 
among its most notable features, a fascinating 
soundtrack that mines the creepy power of chil- 
dren’s songs in a way that continues to inspire 
horror movies to this day. 

In the film, ten strangers arrive at a spooky es- 
tate on a remote island. As they get acquainted, 
they each reveal that they’ve never met their host, 
a certain Mr, U.N. Owen. That evening, the butler 
(Richard Haydn) puts on a record in which Owen 
accuses each guest of getting away with a murder 
and promises that justice will be served. Almost 
immediately, the guests begin to be killed, one by 
one, by their mysterious host in 
methods outlined in the nursery 
rhyme “Ten Little Indians." First 
Prince StariofffMischaAuer) is poi- 
soned (“One choked his little 
self), then the butler is butchered 
in the woodshed (“One chopped 
himself in halves”) and a secretary 
(June Duprez) is stabbed with a 
hypodermic needle ("A bumblebee 
stung one"). After each death, an- 
other figurine of an Indian boy 
mysteriously vanishes from the 
dining table centrepiece. As des- 
peration sets in amongst the survivors, suspicions 
take hold - Is the killer corrupt Judge Qulnncan- 
non (Barry Fitzgerald), secret alcoholic Dr. Arm- 
strong (Walter Huston) or perhaps even the 
Inscrutable General Mandrake (Sir C. Aubrey 
Smith)? 



Set against a crackling thunderstorm, composer 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s score tor the film di- 
verges from most horror films of the 1 930s and 
’40s, which relied largely on familiar classical 
pieces and stirring orchestral arrangements (or, 
on poverty row, cheaply licensed stock music). 
Rather than simply tying chilling musical themes 
to individual characters - a rather diffcult feat 
with so many suspects - Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
bases the whole score around 
the "Ten Little Indians” song. 

It’s this strong musical moGt 
that sets it apart from similar 
works. After an embellished 
orchestral version of the song 
plays over the opening credits, 
Clair works quickly to estab- 
lish the "Ten Little Indians" 
theme both as part of the mu- 
sical score, as well as dieget- 
ically. After seeing the Indian 
figures early on, characters 
recite the lyrics around the 
dinnertable and, shortly after. Prince Starioff finds 
sheet music in the drawing room and crudely taps 
out the song on piano for the other guests. 

Unlike the grand scores often afforded to horror 
films, Castelnuovo-Tedesco uses this simplistic 
series of notes to reiterate and support the prem- 






ise of the film throughout. It’s particularly memo- 
rable because of the way it plays off the tension 
between the innocent ways kids sing songs com- 
pared to the often gruesome content. These silly 
chants and rhymes, repeated during schoolyard 
games, take on new meanings when contextual- 
ized within the genre. Sometimes they’re well- 
known classics, such as in the film version of The 
Shining {\980] when Jack Nicholson recites "The 
Three Little Pigs” as he smashes the bathroom 
door, while others are composed especially for the 
work at hand, such as "0 Willow Waly” in Ihe In- 
nocent [^9B\),&r\<^, perhaps most famously, the 
“Freddy’s coming for you!” chant that appears 
throughout the Nightmare on Elm Streetsehes. 

Few horror film soundtracks, however, are as 
committed to this idea as And Then There Were 
None, which never misses a chance to rework 
variations on the original theme into the proceed- 
ings, constantly emphasizing the underlying 
creepiness of this otherwise innocuous piece of 
music. Combined with French auteur Clair’s strong 
visual sense (and the script’s touches of black hu- 
mour), this use of music as a frightening fore- 
shadow of impending death makes And Then 
There Were None amongst the most successful 
marriages of terror and mystery tropes ever at- 
tempted, and an essential classic for horror con- 
noisseurs. 
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E ver hear of a film and tell yourself, “Self, 
we really need to see this," but then you 
put it off for years? -Maybe even 
decades? It's happened to me more than once, 
andthatlistoffilms included, until recently, The 
Alligator People{^959), which I first became 
aware of while perusing Famous Monsters of 
Filmlandback in my tweens. Upon finally getting 
around to it during my mid-life meltdown (which 
has been going on since some time in my twen- 
ties). I'm generally positive about the experi- 

ence.althoughmyfeelingsareatadmixed-so 

I thought I’d pass them on to you. 

References to the film in Uncle Forry Acker- rious telegram that prompts him to jump off at 
man’s venerable mag never really gohall that the next stop without explanation and disappear, 
specific about the plot. Truthfully, I was kinda Months go by before Joyce tracks Paul to his last 
hoping for a small town being overrun by gator known whereabouts, a big ol’ ramblin’ shambles 
peeps, culminating' in a climactic brawl with a of a manor house deep in Louisiana swamp 
ragtag band of local misfits who save the day, country. First bad omen: she’s greeted at the 
but that’s not really the case. Maybe a race of train station by a crazed, lecherous Cajun handy- 


hyper-intelligent aliens in La- 
coste shirts? Nope. Thinking 
back to those FM issues, I 
mainly just recall stills of some 
guy in a scaly getup from the 
waist up and standard human- 
issue pants, which even back 
then I suspected was a eost- 
cutting measure. So what did I 
get when I finally sat down 
with this cheapie and a bag of 
No-Name Sour Cream ’N' 

Salsa Pork Rfnds? Crazy-ass 
mash-up of lo-fi mad science 
and Southern Gothic melo- 
drama, that’s what, and then a 
bit more. Tennessee Williams 
by way of Ed Weod? Yeah, you’re about halfway 
there. 

Beverly Garland and Richard Crane'play Joyce 
and Paul, a couple whose wedding night train 
trip gets harshed when Paul receives a myste- 


man named Manon (Lon 
Chaney Jr.). Did I say handy- 
man? Well, about 50 percent 
less handy these days, since 
one of said hands is now a 
hook, thanks to the local 
lizards, hence his endless 
tangents about gator hatin’ 
and penchant for shooting 
them or running them over 
with his pickup truck at every 
available opportunity. Second 
bad omen: upon arriving at 
the manor, backwoods 
dowager Mrs. Lavinta 
Hawthorne (Frieda Inescoii) 

^ is about as frosty to Joyce as 

King Diamond greeting a Jehovah’s Witness, 
brushing her off, refusing to answer any ques- 
tions and insisting she vacate the premises until 
she learns there’s no train until the next morning, 
at which point Mrs. Hawthorne offers accommo- 


dation for the nighttsn the condition that Joyce 
does not leave the bedroom for any reason. All 
of the above goes down while Mrs. Hawthorne 
and the servants exchange worried - and highly 
conspicuous - glances, and before long Joyce is 
able to pry two small but significant pieces of 
info out of Louanne the maid; “Miz Hawthorne, 
she deal with the evil one” and "This is a trou- 
bled house - big, deep trouble.” 

Before long, Manon is blazing it up in the front 
yard, drunkenly shooting at alligators, and our 
beleaguered heroine decides she’s had enough. 
Busting loose of her quarters, she soon learns 
that a) Mrs, Hawthorne is actually Paul’s mom, 
b) Paul is- in a nearby lab where Dr. Sinclair 
(George Macready) is performing experiments in 
human/alligator splicing (via a mysterious ray) 
that may or may not save lives, and any further 
explanation would likely result in spoilage. Suf- 
fice to say, a good time is had by all. Well, except 
for the people onscreen, none of whom make out 
too well. 

The Alligator People is still relatively easy to 
find both online and in soon-to-be-quaint old 
digital format, so treat yourself. In the meantime, 
maybe you should get the hell out of my base- 
ment - all this gator talk’s got me a-hankerin’ 
for new shoes and a matching handbag, and you 
two-legged lizards are lookin’ ripe for harvest.® 
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V ictor Hugo's 1869 novel The Man Who 
Laughs may not be as well known as the 
author's The Hunchback of Notre-Dame, 
but its contributions to the horror genre are 
just as notable. The story of Gwynplaine, a man 
viciously mutilated as a young boy, his face for- 
ever distorted into a horrific grin, has left its mark 
on characters such as William Castle’s Mr. Sar- 
donicLS and, most famously, Batman’s arch- 
enemy, the Joker. 

Yet despite its influence, few people are famil- 
iar with Hugo's original work or its many adapta- 
tions, including the classic 1928 film starring 
Conrad Veidt (the acknowledged visual inspiration 
for the Joker). Now, a new graphic novel adapta- 
tion written by David Hine and drawn by Mark 
Stafford, is hoping to give Hugo’s tale the expo- 
sure it deserves. 

"I was enthralled by the story,” admits Mine. 
“I’m a big tan of gothic horror and this book has 
all the elements of the genre. It’s the perfect 
blend of horror, romance and melodrama. There 
are a number of scenes that immediately leaped 
out as perfect comic book visuals.” 

Some ot the book’s most striking imagery - 
chillingly recreated for the graphic novel - in- 
clude the young boy Gwynplaine wandering 
through the snow, finding 
first a hanged man rotting 
on the gibbet, then a 
woman frozen to death with 
her baby clinging to her 
breast; the villainous Com- 
prachicos, who make their 
living by mub'lating and ex- 
hibiting children; the revela- 
tion of Gwynplaine’s 
grotesquely mangled face; 
and the bowels ot South- 
wark prison where Gwyn- 
plaine is reunited with the 
doctor who disfigured him 
and is privy to his brutal tor- 
ture. 

"There are so many absolutely classic scenes 
of horror, but there is also a moving love story 
and a brilliant political thriller with innumerable 
twists," says Hine. "I’ve never come across a 


story before that absolutely de- 
manded to be adapted Into a 
comic." 

Like many novels from the time, 

Hugo’s work retuses to be rigidly 
categorized into one specific genre 
and the book is as notable for its po- 
lifcal commentary as it is for its hor- 
rific imagery. Gwynplaine, who has 
been making a humble but happy 
living as a travelling performer, visits 
London and is identified as the long 
lost son of a British lord and soon 
has his title reinstated. He is then 
witness to the horrific disparity be- 
tween the aristocracy and the British 
people. 

“I was struck by how apposite the 
politics were and I was careful to in- 
clude and underline the aspects that 
reflected on the inequalities ot 
British society, the parasitic nature 
of royalty, the covert use of torture 
and all the other elements that Victor 
Hugo would be horrified to see are 
still relevant today.” 

Despite the heavy political sub- 
text, Hine and artist 
Stafford never lost 
sight of the story's 
horror aspects; in fact, the cre- 
ators found it quite easy to focus 
on them. 

“I didn’t invent anything that 
isn't in the book," asserts Hine. 
“What I did do was cut a lot of 
the more pedantic or banal ele- 
ments, so that the distilled ver- 
sion probably appears more 
focused on the horror. Some of 
the grotesqueness is due to 
Mark's drawing style. He has a 
fabulously warped style of cari- 
cature that comes from his 
background in black humour and cartooning.” 

Indeed, Stafford’s artwork Is a highlight, per- 
fectly capturing the macabre elements of Hugo’s 
book and making even the most mundane set- 


tings - such as a typical London street - seem 
twisted and menacing. 

"The only real input I had to the actual style of 
drawing was to push Mark a little more on the 
extreme nature of Gwynplaine's disfigurement. 
Hugo didn’t pull any punches in his own descrip- 
tion of Gwynplaine’s tortured features and he did 
it for a very good reason, ft’s important that the 
face is almost too awful to look at. It symbolizes 
the abusive treatment of the people of Britain by 
those in power, and this is a very angry book. It 
had to be shocking." 

The Man Who Laughs is currently out in the UK 
and wiii be reieased in North America next year. 
For more information visit selfmadehero.com.^ 
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From the creator of World Wor Z comes The Extinction Parade, a new comic featuring zombies versus those other undead 
icons, the vampires. Unexplained zombie outbreaks have been reported all over the world. A group o1 three vampires decide to check 
out a recent flare-up In Australia and find themselves in the middle of a battlefield, the first round of what Is sure to be an all-out undead 
war. The story Is narrated by a female bloodsucker, one of the trio, who does a good job of filling us in on the roles the two undead 
races play in the world and how humans tend to be victimized by both. It's the typical expos'lion dump livened up tremendously by 
some great gory art from Raulo Caceres. This being an Avatar book, the blood flows freely and copiously and Caceres Is clearly relishing 
the opportunity to draw some carnage. Zombie lovers will ffnd much to appreciate In his art. Including a cool double-page spread that’s 
heavy on the mayhem. We’ll see if the story is able to match the visual delirium. 


Baltimore, the vampire hunter, appears 
for only two pages in this latest one-shot. In- 
stead, the bulk of the story Is 
dedicated to introducing 
what will hopefully be a re- 
curring antagonist: the In- 
quisitor. The issue gives us 
the background of Duvic, an 
orphan who is taken under 
the wing of a priest deter- 
mined to cleanse the world of 
evil. Or in this case the vam- 
pire demons Baltimore him- 
self has often faced. Duvic 
eventually becomes a priest 
and leader of a religious in- 
quisition to rid the world not 
only of the creatures but also 
those he believes have been tainted by their evil. 
His next target: Baltimore. Duvic looks to be a 
worthy adversary, thanks to a strong origin story 
by Mike MIgnola and Christopher Golden rife 
with dramatic po- 
tential, and some 
nice art by Ben 
Stenbeck. Look for- 
ward to the even- 
tual clash. 

At the dawn of 

the Second World 
War, a small Euro- 
pean - and pre- 
dominantly Jewish 
- village is bracing 
itself for the in- 
evitable Nazi invasion. And while the creature 
doesn't make an appearance just yet. It's obvi- 


ous a Golem will be birthed to help the villagers 
persevere. Though the first issue of Breath of 
Bones: A Taie of the Golem is light 
on monster action, it sets up the 
series nicely, introducing us to the 
young Noah and his grandfather. 
Through their relationship, and 
their interactions with a wounded 
Allied pilot, we learn of the Im- 


actions they must take. Steve 
Niles’ script is lean and straight- 
forward, presenting the moral 
dilemmas in a mature and sympa- 
thetic fashion. The art, likewise, 
conveys the turmoil of the charac- 
ters nicely while hinting at what's 
to come. It’s a solid foundation for 
the upcoming monster mayhem. 

I confess I have a thing for apes with guns, so 
Six-Gun Gorilla was a no-brainer, really. Thank- 
fully, it’s a really fun ride with some strong visu- 
als and creepy horror 
undertones. Set in the 
22nd century, a number 
of young men and 
women find themselves 
on a barren planet fight- 
ing a brutal civil war, 
while back on Earth a 
desensitized population 
views their experiences 
through a live feed. 

Thrown in among the 
carnage are giant tor- 
toises, killer bulls, an 
obviously psychotic as- 


sassin and, of course, our eponymous ape. Ex- 
actly how everything fits together is yet to be 
seen but there is some magnificent and bizarre 
imagery that propels the story forward. Combine 
this with meaningful anti-war satire and you 
have a comic that delivers viscerally and Intel- 
lectually. 

Marine biologist Lee Archer is 

by the 

ment of Home- 
land Security to 
investigate some 
strange goings- 
on at an under- 
water oil rig In 
the Arctic Circle. 

Soon, Lee dons 
her thermal un- 
derwear and is 
Immersed in an 
ominous, life- 
threatening situ- 
ation involving a creature that has its 
roots in the prehistoric past and is 
somehow connected to an apocalyptic 
future. Writer Scott Snyder (American 
Vampired] is fantastic at setting up a 
story, both in terms of content and tone, 
and does so effortlessly in The Wake. 
Characters are introduced at an even 
pace and the threat is slowiy unveiled 
with enough mystery and intrigue to 
keep the reader guessing. Sean Mur- 
phy’s art adds a nice edge to the tale 
and I’m looking forward to seeing what 
he does with the undoubtedly gruesome 
contents yet to come. * 








merits him with stories of the cannibai Mad Dog 
Mueiier, and E. Michaei Lewis’ “Cargo" sees a 
man in the Miiitary Air Command describe his 
experience transporting coffins, many of them ■ 
containing the chiid victims of a mass suicide. 

Whiie the stories biend cohesiveiy as a coiiec- 
tion, some stray from the theme. Neii Caiman’s 
“Ciosing Time," for instance, deives more into 
feeiings of being haunted by the past as op- 
posed to actuai spectres, yet it stiii feeis as if it 
beiongs aiongside the other taies in this weii- 
rounded book. 

Whiie serious horror fiction aficionados iikeiy 
aiready own the inciuded stories in other print- 
ings and/or coiiections, Hauntings v/ould serve 
as an exceiient introduction to supernaturai fic- 
tion for the uninitiated. 

JESSA SOBCZUK 


PETER CUSHING: A LIFE IN FILM 

David Miller 

Titan Books 


Peter Cushing - the actor who battied Count 
Dracuia, the Mummy and the Daieks, brought 
stitched-together corpses to life, was himseif 
resurrected as a revenge-seeking zombie, and 
gave orders to Darth Vader - was born 100 
years ago this past May. His centenniai has been 
marked with the reiease of severai tomes. Foi- 
iowing Peter Cushing: The Complete Memoirs 
which reprints his two autobiogra- 
phies, and The Peter Cushing Scrapbook, acoi- 
iection of the actor's watercoiour paintings and 
drawings, comes Peter 
Cushing: A Life in Film, 
which serves as both a bi- 
ography and a fiim guide to 
the genre icon's work. 

in this updated and ex- 
panded edition of the 2000 
reiease. The Peter Cushing 
Companion, author David 
Miiier presents a chrono- 
iogicai overview of the 
actor’s career, which began 
with work in British reper- 
tory theatre; then, after he 
reiocated to the United 
States, smaii roies in Hoiiy- 
wood fiims aiongside stars 
such as Caroie Lombard 
, and comedy duo Laurei and Hardy. A move back 
to WWii-era Engiand ied to more stage and fiim 


FERVID FILMMAKING: 66 CULT PICTURES 
OF VISION. VERVE AND NO SELF-RESTRAINT 

Mike Watt 
McFariand 


With so many genre fiim companions avaii- 
abie it can be hard to find one actuaiiy worthy 
of a read. Luckiiy, Fervid Fiimmaking doesn't 
disappoint. When it comes to "kitchen sink" 
fiims - movies that contain aii kinds of seem- 
ingiy unreiated set pieces and characters, and 
sometimes even bridge muitipie genres - peo- 
pie are often dismissive. The very idea of throw- 
ing “everything but the 
kitchen sink" into a fiim 
gives the impression that 
the story hasn’t been weli 
thought out and, as such, 
these fiims are often 
overiooked by the main- 
stream, as weii as ex- 
tremely misunderstood by 
a iot of moviegoers. Some 
of their writers and direc- 
tors have even been 
known to snub their own 
projects and ideas be- 
cause they became so 
downright weird. 

Watt’s giorious new 
book investigates this corner of fiimmaking, fi- 
naiiy giving credit where it is deserved and of- 
fering insight on a handfui of great fiims such 
as Je t’aime, je t’aime (about a suicidai man 
coaxed into becoming a test subject) and the 
uitra-vioient underworid caper Bitch Slap, both 
of which have a heiiuva iot of genre hijinks 
going on in them. Me aiso writes about more ob- 
scure fiims - inciuding Anguish, The Boneyard, 
I Sell the Dead and Psychos in Love- expiaining 
just what makes them so odd and important. 
Whiie dispensing standard nuts 'n' boits info, 
such as tacts on the cast and crew, set informa- 
tion and character detaiis, Watt champions a 
reaim of fiimmaking that wiil not oniy have 
readers seeking out these rare gems, but may 
aiso encourage them to re-evaiuate their cri- 
tiquing practices. 

The book aiso features Watt’s personai Ciiffs- 
Notes for each movie, wherein he reminds us 
that every once in a while, it is okay to stop and 
see what a perfect vision a film can be, even 
when everything but the kitchen sink is used, 
Fervid Filmmaking proves itself to be one of the 


more intriguing fiim companions you’re iikeiy to 
come across. 

VANESSA FURTADO 


HAUNTINGS 

Elien Datlow, ed. 

Tachyor 


Award-winning horror editor Eiien Datlow of- 
fers readers a skiiifuiiy crafted, captivating coi- 
iection with Hauntings, an anthoiogy of 
twenty-four reprinted ghostiy taies from the iast 
25 years of horror literature. Veteran authors 
Joyce Carol Oates, Neii Gaiman, 
Caitiin R. Kiernan, Peter Straub 
and F. Paui Wiison aii contribute 
stories, which range from creepy 
and psychoiogical to gut- 
wrenchingiy terrifying. 

Datlow explains in her intro- 
duction that human preoccupa- 
tion with death and the past has 
spawned a lengthy tradition of 
ghost stories, dating all the way 
back to Homer. Not only are we 
haunted by ghosts, just as the 
protagonists are in many of the 
tales in this collection, we are 
also haunted by the memories 
that are attached to them. This is 
borne out in stories such as Lucius Shepard’s 
“Delta Sly Honey,” which is told from the per- 
spective of a Vietnam veteran who, while on 
corpse-removal duty, receives a radio signal 
calling him to join a phantom 
patrol; and in Elizabeth Hand's 
tale "The Have-Nots,” about a 
woman searching for her es- 
tranged daughter. This latter 
yarn takes the unusual (and 
surprisingly not detrimental) 
approach of being narrated by 
a cosmefcs saleswoman, who 
is recounting it as a ghost 
story at a social gathering. 

While obsession with death 
and the past are the central 
themes here, as Datlow also 
points out, many of the tales 
involve children, memories 
from childhood or the loss of 
innocence. Dale Bailey’s 
“Hunger: A Confession” is told from the per- 
spective of a young boy as his older brother tor- 
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DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 


THE FRIEDKIN CONNECTION 

. William Friedkin 


Thishmest{ancljjicy)aiJtobiographycif 
the great American director devotes 
one-fifth of its 500 pages to a milestone 
of his oeuvre - and of the horror genre: 
^ Exorcist It’s a highly entertaining 

read, with plenty of details that provide 

a better understanding of the birth and 
afterlife of this masterpiece and the colourful career that pro- 
duced it 
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"Smith recalls Stephen King's ability to set a story in the world of the An original novel and ghost story, coming this Halloween, 
commonplace, then suddenly jolt it into a more hellish realm," "McMahon is a spellbinding storyteller." 

—Janet Maslin, New York Times —Graham Joyce 

LIMITED RUN DUE SUMMER 2013; RESERVE NOW LIMITED RUN DUE HALLOWEEN 2013; RESERVE NOW 

For these titles and books by Clive Barker, our Halloween Series, and much more, please visit: 
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work, and projects that saw him collaborating with the likes of Sir Laurence Olivier. It was 
in television, however, that he would really begin to cultivate a name for himself, appearing 
in such highly regarded productions as the 1954 BBC adaptation of Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

An announcement that a small, independent studio, Hammer Films, was mounting a new 
adaptation of Frankenstein piqued his interest and the resulting hit, The Curse of Franken- 
stein (1957), in which he plays cruel scientist Baron Frankenstein, led to roles in the com- 
pany’s other productions, most famously that of vampire slayer Professor Van Helsing in 
several Dracula films featuring Christopher Lee. Other characters the actor portrayed Include 


FIT FOR A FRANKENSTEIN 

Paul McComas and Greg Starrett 

Walkabout Publishing 

Addressing a minor plot hole in 1942’s 
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r 14 IV 1 IMAGINES WHAT 
WOULD HAPPEN IF YOU CAUSED EVERYONE 
AROUND YOU TO WANT TO KILL... YOU! 

WITH 


EXTREME 
PREJUDICE 

REBECCA FIELDS 




r F YOU THINK OF CHILDHOOD AS A CAREFREE 
TIME OF SECURITY AND CONTENTMENT, 
YOU'RE PROBABLY REMEMBERING IT WRONG. 

We spend the better part of two decades entirely at the mercy of others, 
trying to figure out what our piace in the worid might be - or, for that matter, 
it we even have one. It’s that sense of isolation and insecurity that feeds The 
Fury, the new novel from UK-based writer Alexander Gordon Smith. 

Well, that and zombies. 

“Zombies are my absolute favourite horror creatures,” says Smith, who 
has already built an enthusiastic fan base among teen 
readers with his five-book Escape from Ft/mace series, 
set in a homfic underground prison for children. “I love m 

thequestionofwhathappenstoyouwhenyoubecome I 

a zombie, what happens to your personality, your soul. 

And I just plain love the fact that they tear you to pieces! 

I've wanted to write a zombie book for ages, but 
couldn't find a unique spin on it. I was thinking about I 

the things that trigger zombies - chemicals, posses- 
sion, viruses - and then suddenly wondered, what if 
the thing that turned people into zombies was you?” 

While there aren’t any traditional rotters in The Fury 
(out now from Farrar, Straus and Giroux), the spirit of . 

the skinbag presides throughout Smith's tale of three V 

kids who suddenly find themselves at bloody odds with ^ 
the entire human race. For reasons that aren’t ex- 
plained until late in the story, eighteen-year-old Cal, 
seventeen-year-old Brick and twelve-year-old Daisy 
begin to trigger a bizarre reaction in everyone they » 

meet: when the kids are present, everyone nearby - 
family, friends and strangers alike - wants them dead. 

The Fury’s monsters aren’t mythical creatures or cunning psychopaths; 
they’re ordinary people. Nor are there are any love triangles here; it's all about 
survival. 

The three manage to fight their way through the bloodthirsty hordes (who 
go back to their everyday lives when their young targets have escaped or 
been killed), eventually finding others who suffer from the same terrible af- 
fliction. But then, true to the story’s zombie roots, some of the survivors also 


pm. 


begin to change. 

While it can trace its lineage back to classic rotter films. The Fury really 
began in gym class. 

"I was bad at sports - all sports - and our class had a really sadistic gym 
teacher who would make us play a game called Murderball," Smith remem- 
bers. "He would give you a rugby ball and a five-second head start, then he 
would send eveiy single person in the class after you. As soon as they caught 
you they would pile on top of you, punching, kicking, biting and strangling. 
The weird thing was that all my friends were in the same gym class, but dur- 
ing the game they became feral, savage - there was 
nothing in their expressions but the desire to hunt and 
• kill,there was nothing ftumanthere anymore.” 

If you’re tempted to think of young adult horror as a 
. . watered-down version of its adult counterpart, don't. 

Savagery and gore are sloshed about by the bucketful 
in The Fury, which opens with a boy being attacked 
and brutally slain by his family on his fifteenth birthday. 
And while zombies might not hold the same metaphor- 
t ^ leal appeal for teen readers as they do for grown-ups, 
■ H that doesn’t make them any less terrifying. 

W/9 VlP “In some ways, children are easier to scare than 

W T adults," notes Smith. “They don’t have the same sense 

of security and confidence that comes with experience 
• J so [they] will react differently to frightening events in 

fiction.” 

It’s not simply that naivete that makes kids an ideal 
audience for horror stories, though. Smith thinks that, 
■X Tu«s »o»nisT lou. in some ways, kids might ultimately find horror even 
B more identifiable - and cathartic - than adults do. 

“The imagination required for survival, both physi- 
; cal and emotional, is hardwired into them,” he points out. “We lose so much 
’ of our imagination as we get older - school and work bludgeon it out of us 
^ - so we are less equipped to deal with the scenarios presented in a horror 
I book or movie, ... Teenagers who read, and who read horror, keep their 
; imaginations open. They allow themselves to believe, and they become 
better prepared to deal with real life. What is horror if not the idea that any- 
: thing is possible?” 9 
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’ Sherlock Holmes; Doctor Who {for a pair o1 
1 ’60s feature films); and the sinister Grand 
Moff Tarkin in the original Star Wars 
(1977). He also had parts in several port- 
manteau productions from chief Hammer 
rival Amicus, 

Though it doesn't go as in-depth into 
Cushing’s personal life as the actor's own 
memoirs, Miller manages to present a 
well-fleshed-out portrait ot a man who 
took his work seriously and always strove 
to inject a level of believability into even 
the most outlandish of roles. More surpris- 
ing is the revelation of Cushing’s struggles 
with depression and that, on more than 
one occasion, the actor considered com- 
mitting suicide, particularly after the death 
of his beloved wife Helen in 1971. 
Excerpts from Cushing’s memoirs are peppered throughout the book, as are interview 
comments from friends and co-stars. Miller also includes a chronology ot all known Cush- 
ing stage, radio, television and film appearances, and a foreword by actress Veronica Carl- 
son. The inclusion of candid photos, artwork and numerous colour images (that were not 
in the 2000 edition) make this a must-have for any fan of the most gentlemanly of genre 
stars. 

JAMES BURRELL 
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REVIVER 

Seth Patrick 

St. Martin's Press 

Who hasn’t longed for one more last moment with a departed loved one? That’s the 
paranormal spin in Seth Patrick’s supernatural noir debut novel. With believable characters 
and a well-researched mythology, he immediately immerses the reader In his vivid world, 
where bodies of the recently dead can be resuscitated and momentarily kept alive by peo- 
ple known as Revivers. 

Jonah Miller Is one of them: through touch, 
he can revive corpses long enough to allow 
them a final moment with their families or a 
chance to reveal valuable information about 
their deaths. It has been twelve years since 
reviving was discovered as a rare human abil- 
ity, and Jonah is one of the best in his field, 
despite his occasionally fragile mental state. 

While reviving the victim of a horrific murder, 
he comes across a terrifying presence that he 
communicates with through the victim’s body. 

Then, when Jonah gets assigned to a high- 
profile murder case, his fears about the mys- 
terious presence only increase as it seems 
everything, dead and alive, is trying to stand 
in the way of him solving the mystery. 

While the nitty-gritty plot details and tech- 
nical back story could become overwhelming, 
the momentum picks up right after the very 
creepy opening chapter and holds until the 
end. Patrick’s knack for character develop- 
ment allows the reader to generate deep sympathy in a short amount ot time, and not just 
for the victims, but for Jonah and the victims’ families. 

As the first novel in what will be the flewVertrilogy, the book has an introductory vibe, 
opening the gate to a supernatural world where freaky forensics and ghostly testimony 
can hold up in a court ot law. With a twisting plot, a slew of intriguing characters and plenty 
ot action, it works as a stand-alone story, but lt’|l be Interesting to see how Patrick’s fic- 
tional world - and his writing technique - develops with future volumes. 

JESSA SOBCZUK 



I HAUNTED 

I 'm a sucker for haunted house stories and real-life 
L I hauntings have been on my mind a lot lately, between 
p Jr working on last month’s ghost-themed issue, seeing 
I The Conjuring In theatres and having recently read Brian 
[ Keene’s The Giil on the Glider. The latter, a largely autoblo- 
I graphical novella-length ghost story, offers both an Intimate 
f look at the challenges and pitfalls of being a full-bme writer 
f and a completely non-sensationall 2 ed account of a possible 
i haunting following a fatal accident at the end of his driveway. 

E Truly fascinating stuff, which not only reminded me of the 
I startingly similarities between seemingly authentic haunt- 
F Ings (someone's violent death, cold spots, things that only 
F children and pets see, etc.), but also of the year I lost my 
I own scepticism - the year of the haunted apartment. 

I Ghoststorleswerescary before that, but they were much 
' scarier afterwards. Over my twelve-month occupancy- dur- 
I Ing which time I witnessed a light fixture fly unaided from a 
wall, cold spots no space heater could overcome and once 
awoke to the ceiling collapsing over where I slept In a perfect 
; rectangle, among other weirdness- 1 came to vividly under- 
' stand that when things cannot be explained by any ordinary, 

' rational means, there only 
remains the extraordinary. 

Like Keene, I questioned my 
sanity, at least until the day 
the police called and In- 
formed me the previous ten- 
; ant, a woman my age, had 
been raped and murdered In 
the bedroom and a prosecu- 
tor needed to tour the unit. 

' After that, I became a hesi- 
tant - yet still science- 
I minded - believer, and 
moved out the day my lease 
expired. (I haven’t experi- 
) enced anything like It since.) 

1 For me, that’s what gives ghost stories much of their 
I power, the idea that hauntings could very well be real. Coh- 
^ sider it almost everyone knows someone who claims to 
I have seen a ghost, and they don’t just bubble up out of some 
I lunatic contingent Keene relates his through a slightly tic- 
i tionallzed series of diary entries, which are as concerned 
I with the personal, mental journey that something like this 
[ takes a person on, as with the instances that the spectre 
I seemingly greeted his toddler, set stationary toys In motion 
I and did other seriously spooky shit. 

I If you're reading this thinking, “Monica, you've finally lost 
[ It,’’ I don’t blame you, but I do Implore you to check out 

[ Keene’s book and one other, Will Storr vs. the Supernatural 
j (Harper, 2006). Storr Is an award-winning British journalist 
[ who set out prove or disprove hauntings, but as with The 
t Girl on the Gilder, the journey's the fascinating part here, as 
I Storr applies a seasoned reporter’s doggedness to the Issue 
I of the paranormal (and reaches some unexpected conclu- 
I slons). If you're a sceptic, I guarantee that you'll come away 
I from these books with a few new nagging doubts. And If 

I you’re not, you’ll probably be creeped out by them all the 

I more. Uneasy readingl 
I ’iONIC 
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L ast issue {RM#13Si, Jason Edmlston gave us an exclusive step-by-step 
look at the process he used to create his new Blacula painting. The ex- 
ploitation icon, played by William Marshall, Is one of many boogeymen, 
demons and cyborgs that will inhabit Edmiston’s upcoming solo exhibit, 
A Rogues Gallery, which runs from August 23 to September 1 2 at Mondo 
Gallery In Austin, Texas. 

While brainstorming to whom, or what, he wanted to pay tribute, Edmiston rec- 
ognized it was high t'me someone created a dassic, Hammer-Inspired portrait of 
actor Marshall. 

“I was deciding what monsters and villains to include In my show, and I wanted 
to include a few that were a little off the radar of most genre fans," he explains. 
"Blaxploltatlon films of the '70s were nfe with zombies and mad scientists and 
other bad guys, but perhaps the most Iconic ofthe genre characters from this time 
was Blacula, so I decided to take a crack at him." 

Previously, Edmiston shared his pencil sketch, in which he expertly drafts a black 
and white linear of his subject, creating a bght rendering. Moving on, he traces 
his sketch onto a sheet of strong watercolour paper, prepared with gesso (a white 
primer), and begins a monochrome auburn underpainting to establish where the 
dark and light areas are. Then ifs time to paint In colour, and the piece Is halfway 
completed (pictured) below. Here, we can seethingsrealiy start to take shape. 

"I paint from background forward, so after the sky and lights are complete, and 
his clothes are blocked in, I wash a warm base colour over my underpainting of 


his face," says Edmiston. "This retains the shadows. After this stage, I will pump up the 
shadows even more, and work from the mid tones, to the lighter values with each sub- 
sequent colour." 

Edmiston spends hours building up the colour and refining all the details. Once he's 
sabsfied with the full range of values and contrast, he’s finished. However, he must al- 
ways be careful not to overdo this step. 

“I often have multiple light sources, and very broad palettes. When I feel like the char- 
acter Jumps off the page, it's done." 

Other salacious tricks and treats expected for the show Include screen-pnnted posters 
for Friday the 13th 3D, a portrait of Tim Curry as Darkness in Legend, and a couple of 
Ray Harryhausen creatures. Without a doubt, the exhibit Is the artist's most ambitious 
project to date. 

Of course, after spending all of this time with monsters. It bears asking, which villain 
does he feel most at home with? True to his unpredictable nature, Edmiston confesses, 
"Cyclops. Pale complexion, bald, I spend most of my time In a cave (studio), until people 
poke at me with sticks, 1 rying 1 oget metocomeoutThen Itry to eat them.” 


Visit iasonedmiston.com to see more monster ait ^ 
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n the convention circjit, he's recognized by 
Ians as "that gjy from Mordum" or more 
astutely "Maggot," the character he piayed 
in an underground film made a decade ago 
that sCii ranks high on iists of the most dis- 
turbing movies ever made. Michaei Todd Schneider 
is not bothered by that, particularly when those same 
fans start handing him beers. 

“You can be an artist your whoie iite and yearn to 
have done something that created some sort of rip- 
pie.” he opines. “On the other hand, you do and 
you’re forever haunted by it." 

Mordum, aiternateiy known as August Under- 
ground's Mordum, the second in a triiogy ot brutal 
gore films shot as the video diaries of a group of se- 
rial killers, began as a long-form music video in 2003 
by Pittsburgh-based underground studio Toetag Pic- 
tures for death metal band Necrophagia. Schneider 
envisioned a feature film hatching from their endeav- 
our, Necrophagia frontman Killjoy concurred, but cre- 
ative differences within the Toetag camp over 
Schneider’s Initial cut ultimately led to Schneider 
leaving the company. Consequently, there are two 
distinct versions of the film extant, the official Toetag 
sequelto/ti/gi/sf t/ncfe/'grounc/(2001), and the more 
rare "magGot cut,” simply titled Mordum. Original 
editions of both fetch upwards of S200 on eBay. 

After leaving Toetag, Schneider 
concentrated on other people’s films, 
both as an actor and a special ef- 
fects artist, it wasn’t until 2010 that 
he resurfaced as a filmmaker with 
...And Then I Helped, which I fea- 
tured in this space back in RMmo4 
before hosting the world premiere at 
the Rue Morgue Festival of Fear that 
August. 

Schneider came back, to coin a 
phrase, in grand style, 

Then I Helped was just the first of 
four films he was preparing to un- 
leash. Next was the dual director, 
Halloween-themed anthology Dou- 
ble Dose of Terror {20^1). originally shot in 2007, 
which closed with Schneider’s 4S-minute, surreal 
head hump “Our Devil’s Night. "This year, he released 
a faux making-of/companion film to ...And Then I 
Helped, Let's Make. . . a Horror Movie (disclosure: I 


make a cameo appearance as The Gore-met), and a 
feature-length version of “Our Devil’s Night." During 
shooting new footage for that. Death tapped Schnei- 
der on the shoulder. 

“We were initially just expanding ’Our Devil’s Night’ 
into its own feature and aiming for itto be a real gritty 
exploitation film. Dunng that process I lost my good 
friend Ben Tatar," says Schneider of tiie man affec- 
tionately known as Mr. Ben within the magGot Film 
universe. (Tatar was an actor many horror fans will 
know by voice. In the ’70s, he 
ran Ameropa Studios in Madrid, 
providing English dub tracks for 
such Spanish gore favourites as 
1972's The Blood-Spattered 
Bride and 1973’s Horror Rises 
from the Tomb.) "He was very 
much a father figure to me and 
a big part of all of these films I'd 
made. That opened up all these 
doorways and I pushed myself 
to try to make a more important 
film. Being In such a dark place 
personally. It was very easy to 
tap that darkness and use it for 
a positive.” 

That positive is His Devil's Night {20^ 3), a disturb- 
ing pseudo-prequel introduction to his rather ancil- 
lary character in the original version of ’’Our Devil’s 
Night." In a brilliantly composed opening sequence, 
Schneider's unnamed mental case scales the front 
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gates of a hospital, and sprints to freedom. After suf- 
fering a furious psychotic episode in a river, he lurks 
menacingly in the backyard of a nondescript subur- 
ban home before breaking in and watching their 
porn, guzzling their booze, and stealing a Jesus cos- 
tume and a shotgun. He then wanders the streets, 
crashing Halloween parties, sexually abusing his old 
girlfriend, visiting his emotionally devastated and 
cancer-ridden father, and brutally raping a young 
woman who shows him compassion while he’s in 
the depths of despair. 

His Devil's W/grif ceaselessly careens from one act 
of urban sexual terrorism to another while Schneider 
grimaces and drools through an unrelentingly unset- 
tling display of nihilism. It's the most transgressive 
film he's made since Mordum - in certain scenes it 
even surpasses that film - and ifs sure to please un- 
derground horror fans looking for a faceful of blood 
and cum. Still, this is depravity tempered with nu- 
ance bom of necessity, and a decade's worth of ex- 
perience and wisdom. 

"If a film wants to be, it will will itself without any- 
one being aware," muses Schneider. "I believe that 
Ben was a big factor in that, that he was pushing me 
without me knowing it. The crazy thing is, it was in 
the exactsametime frame, ten years [ago], that we 
created Afordu/n, and with the exact same energy." 

Schneider zealously retains all rights to his work 
and releases limited quantity, beautifully hand- 
crafted home video versions through his website, 
maggotfilms.com. 
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THEY’RE MAGICALLY MALICIOUS! 



Five girls vie for a chance 
to model diva Deedee 
DeVille’s fashion line. 
They're soon competing 
for their Uves against four 
mythical beings, led by 
the mischievous Farr 
Darrig. Deedee wants to 
steal the girls' souls, but 
the beings have other 
plans... 


STARRING: 

• DISNEY STARS 
TIFFANY THORNTON 
& ALEX ROSE WIESEL 

• JERYL PRESCOTT SALES OF 
THE imUNG DEAD 

•LEGENDARY 
BURLESQUE MODEL 
MASUIMIMAX 

» PLAYBOY PLAYMATES 
NIKKI LEIGH & 

! ANNA SOPHIA BERGLUND 

S • YOUTUBE SENSATION 
^ MIKE DIVA 

• CHARLIE O'CONNELL 
(THE BACHELOR, 
CWELINTENTIONS, 
SUDERS) 

•SETH PETERSON 
{BURNNOnCE, 

I PROVmENCE) 



Special Features: 

• The VidcoZone 
•Full Moon Trailers 
•Blooper Reel 
•Mike Diva’s 
Grindhoiise Meganiix 

•Special Feanires onlv 
available on OVD ' 
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Early praise for Burning the Middle 
C.nniitd: "though the storyline is 
engrossing witit gore aplenty, it's 
really the characters, who are 
anything but cardboard, who will 
keep you wanting to turn the pages." 

- Idr;i<ct Audience Maf^azitie 
ama/on-com/author/landrowcooper 
onlml tacebi>i>k.ci>m/landre\vci>i>per 

landrewcooper.com 
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DARK SKIES aimunra. 

Joseph Bishara 

Void Records 

Joseph Bishara's ongoing association 
with the makers of the 5aiv franchise 
{Insidious, 11-11-11) continues with 
this part score/part sound design effort 
that's a blend of unsetUing drones, dis- 
crete feedback and a recurring arching 
frequency (“Missing Time'') reminis- 
cent of Louis and Bebe Barron's For- 
bidden Pianet (1956). With the 
exception of overt sounds from cello, 
viola and bassoon in “Night Visit,'' the 
album features highly subdued sonic 
clouds that occasionally crest after 
low-frequency pulses or within breathy 
passages of warped wind chimes and 
distant strings ("Not in Control''). Occa- 
sional stabs of dissonance break up the 
score's rather misty mood, but the 
brevity and fragmented nature of the 
cues, not to mention a lack of a resolv- 
ing finale makes this CD suite feel in- 
complete. Pity Bishara didn't opt for an 
expanded album version, because this 


could've been a slow-cooking night- 
mare of the weird and the wonderful. 
MRH Si'- 



LAST EXORCISM 2 sounotrack 
Michael Wandmacher 

SCREAMWORKS RECORDS 
Not to be confused with the composer's 
other recent shocker. Haunting In Con- 
necticut 2, this particular sequel fea- 
tures a wholly different array of 
thematic material and orchestral emu- 
lations reconfigured into abstract 
(sometimes wholly warped) versions. 
The main theme - a short, plaintive 
statement on strings with cycling piano 
figures - serves as the score's motor, 
with the recurring piano rhythm creat- 
ing small bouts of energy in between 
atmospheric cues mimicking trickling 
imagery and shimmering reverbera- 
tions, or echo-processed sounds that 
transpire from and recede to nothing- 
ness. Most cues run under two minutes, 
but a few lengthy cuts offer extended 
and dramatically taut narratives. Wand- 



DRESSEDTOKILL 

Pino Donaggio 

Intrada Special Collectici, 

Pino Donaggio's near-perfect fusion of giallo 
conventions and Brian De Palma’s Hitchcockian 
fixations still impresses with its elegant con- 
struction and surprisingly emphatic mood. Trie 
tiUetheme -a classic giallo lullaby upgraded to 
a provocative wet-dream sonata - is the emo- 
tional hub from which Donaggio spins off his motivic variations, with the epic 
and elliptical "The Museum” being the highlight. His heavy use of strings with 
delicate thematic injections from woodwinds make the cue exceptionally lush, 
and while the chord structure is very Herrmannesque. Donaggio's style (highly 
melodic, often stemming from chamber arrangements) is still quite dominant, 
especially a pervasive tragic/romantic tone. The murder music is moreoverby 
Herrmann -flaring brass mimicking Psyc/io's slashing strings, and bell chimes 
and furious string figures recalling De Palma's Sisters. The extra cues in In- 
trada's beautifully mastered, nearly hour-long CD smooth out the score's circular 
narrative of elegant. If slightly operatic death. MRH 



macher's approach is to have a selective 
group of sounds drift and collide, and al- 
though the score lacks sustained mo- 
ments of clamour and pulsing rhythms, 
LE2 has a modest bite. MRH 



GOAERAFT ; 

All for Naught 

Forbidden Records 

All for Naught is as weird a concept as 
anything: a death metal record where all 
the standard elements, from guitars to 
drums and vocals, have been replaced 
by heavily reverbed piano. It's actually a 
fairly effective idea; by recontextualizing 
the genre wlh an instrument with so 
much potential for spookiness, Goatcraft 
creates a soundtrack to the satanic hor- 
ror movie suggested in track t'tles such 
as "Journey to the Depths” and 
"Vestibule of the Abyss." The Jangling 
layers of notes are unsettling to say the 
least, and even when the band dials it 
back, as on the foreboding “Isolation 
Ripens," the atmosphere is consistent: 
dark and evil-sounding. The record is a 
little samey throughout, but overall it’s 
quite effective, with dissonance and Jar- 
ring sw'iches in tempo simulatng jump- 
scares and horrific reveals, perfectly 
reinforcing the cinematic feel. At its best 
it plays as the score to a pre-talkie horror 
flick, performed by a devilish pianist in 
Satan's own movie house. AK m 



BLACK SABBATH .mj 

13 

REPUBLIC 

From Johnny Cash to Jay-Z, the Beastie 
Boys to - now - Black Sabbath, pro- 
ducer Rick Rubin has worked his beardo 


wizardry to mine his artists' bedrock 
sound with great success. From the 
doom-drone opening strains of iJs first 
track, "End of the Beginning” - over 
which Ozzy Osbourne cryptically 
asks, "Is this the end cf the beginning or 
the beginning of the end?” - he's got the 
original Sabs (minus drummer Bill Ward, 
sadly) back in that sinister world where 
heaven and hell are at war. Only "God is 
Dead” approximates the big hooks of 
something such as “Paranoid" or “Iron 
Man," but as 13 chugs through a place 
where “rivers of evil run through dying 
land" like a well-oiled steam engine, ft's 
clear that Osbourne's tortured wail was 
made for Tony lorn mi's apocalypse-riffs. 
With most tracks over seven minutes, 
this is indeed a Sabbath album for Sab- 
bath fans. Forty five years after forming, 
with Rubin at their side. Black Sabbath 
sbll owns the left-hand path. 
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KEEP OUR HEADS 

Various Artists 

Eolian Empire 

A 99-minute “soundtrack to the Port- 
land heavy underground,” Keep Our 
Heads is a mix of metal, punk, DIY, noise 
and experimental music compiled from 
26 bands you've probably never heard 
of unless you've been to Poitlandia. A 
meandering, caterwauling mix, the high 
points include Crag Dweller’s “The An- 
imal," which boasts shades of classic 
Motbrhead. and a nice slice of noise 
from Redneck (“Princess") that starts 
off as moody as a rainstorm and builds 
into what sounds like the world’s 
biggest, deadliest avalanche of rocks 
raining down on demonic, screaming 
psychopaths. A band named Acre 
wraps up the comp with an uplifting 
synthy track (“Heavy Day”) fit for the 
credits of a film that climaxes with 
Earth’s untimely explosion. The album 
claims to be influenced by the sound- 
tracks to Lost Highway and Repo Man, 
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but tt’s bardly horror. Let’s just say that 
If I'm ever driving to Portland, these 99 
minutes won’t be cracking the road-trip 
soundtrack. TD SS 



PEST meiai 

The Crowning Horror 

Agqnia Records 

Pest fans might be caught off guard 
by The Crowning Horror. Unlike the 
band’s previous material, which Is full- 
blown, pestllentiai (naturally) black 
metal, the new album Is more rhyth- 
mic, with a throwback sound closer to 
’80s proto-black metal and, at times, 
almost heading into prog-rock terri- 
tory. But make no mistake, you’ll be 
missing out on something special if 
you skip this release. Despite the 
band's move into different sonic land- 
scapes, there’s a lot of great stuff on 
The Crowning Horror. ’’Devil’s Mark” 
Is sexy, evil and groove-infused, like 
the perfect soundtrack to a satanIc 
swingers night. "Thirteen Chimes” and 
"The Abomination of the God” are the 
prog-lest tracks on the album, with a 
sound best described as Venom- 
meets-Rush - and yes, that is a very 
good thing. So don’t get thrown off by 
the oxymoron of the band's new retro 
sound: this Is still evll-as-fuok Pest 
making music as blasphemous as 
ever. KH 



NECRONOMICON 

Rise of the Elder Ones 

Season of Mist 

Those who approach Rise of the Elder 
Ones expecting Necronomlcon's aural 
Sturm und drang to open the same 
astral passageways as the grlmolre 
Its moniker celebrates wlli, alas, likely 
be disappointed. Repeated spins 
failed, at least for this reviewer, to 
summon 'fog-Sothoth - though the 
sick, rousing harmonic breakdown on 
"The Living God” and empyrean key- 
board flourishes speckling the pum- 


meller “Resurrected" appeared to 
come very close. So sad. Stili, the 
razor-sharp, melodic death metal the 
Montreal trio does summon forth wlli ’ 
undoubtedly swell the black hearts of % 
those extreme music aficionados in-. . 
terested In visiting Morbid Angei’s M- 
tars of Madness by way of 
Behemoth's The Apostasy. Perhaps 
this trade-off is for the best -after all, 
according to Lovecraft, Abdul Al- 
hazred, the Necronomlcon’s supposed 
author, was "seized by an Invisible 
monster in broad daylight and de- 
voured horribly before a large number 
of fright-frozen witnesses." One pre- 
sumes he might have preferred a 
mosh pit. SM 
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L ast issue we talked about John Carpenter and Goblin as some of 
the biggest horror soundtrack composers. The biggest name in 
soundtracks for horror movies that don’t exist however, is Ohio’s 
Midnight Syndicate. 

Edward Dougias is the main composer and creatve force behind over 
a dozen Midnight Syndicate albums, each one based around a particuiar | 
spooky story or theme. For exampie, Bom of the Nighty 998) is a musical 
journey through a haunted castle, Gafes of Delirium (2001) is set in a 
haunted insane asylum and Carnival Arcane(20tt) was inspired by old- . 
time carnivals and Ray Bradbury’s Something Wicked This Way Comes. 
Though the music, a blend of instrumental and sound effects, has found 
a fanbase amongst goth and ambient music lovers, Midnight Syndicate 
essentially functions as mood music for horror fans, and has been featured 
prominently in haunted attractions, including Universal's massively popular 
Halloween Horror Nights. 

i On the group's latest album. Monsters of Legend, Douglas has gone 
!' back to horror score basics, creating an album influenced by classic Uni- 
versal, Hammer, Amicus and Euro Horror from the '60s and ’70s. 


GULAGGH HEIN. 

Vorkuta 

Crucial Blast 

Crucial Blast’s reissue of Vorkuta from 
the Dutch noise terrorism act known 
as Gulaggh focuses heavily upon un- 
leashing a feeling of horror and un- 
ease within the listener, ft assaults the 
aural senses with a Dadaist collage of 
slashing violin strikes, locomotive 
percussion and a cacophonous sym- 
phony of voices, all of which combine 
to create some truly harrowing non- 
music. Gulaggh - as they did under 
their previous moniker of Stalaggh - 
claims the usage of real, recorded 
screams and cries of mental hospital 


"Classic horror is at the core of everything we do, its who we are,” Dou- 
glas asserts. “1 think that our ‘sound1racl« to imaginary films’ concept 
goes along with what made those classic horror films so great. They're 
heavy on atmosphere and often leave details up to the imaginabon. Our 
goal on the disc was to make you feel like you are a character in one of 
those great classics.” 

Extremely cinematic in scope and feel. Monsters of Legend \5 an album 
tailored for grown-up monster kids. It will appeal to horror fans of every 
shade, and soundtrack geeks will notice specif c influences popping up. 

“James Bernard and the Hammer Films' scores have always been a 
huge influence for us so you will definitely hear that when listening to this 
disc,” says Douglas. "I also think you might catch a bit of Bernard Her- 
rmann, Max Steiner [King Kong] and a touch of Hans Salter [The Wolf 
Man], too. tt’s the imagery, stories and characters from all those films that 
inspire us." 

Midnight Syndicate has worked in other subgenres, as well, combining 
pop and rock with spooky ambient-recent y providing music for an album 


patients. Including children, during the 
production of Vorkuta, though 
whether or not this is true is another 
matter. What /s certain is that Vorkuta 
shocks, disturbs and mentally drains 
you on almost every level. Senously, 
this album Is not for the weak of 
heart, nor for those whose idea of a 
good time doesn’t Involve the en- 
durance of frenzied screams of fear 
and pain, cycled throughout an indus- 
trialized palette of concrete anti- 
melody. it all makes for truly uneasy 
listening. GPMSS 
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by singer/songwriter 
Destini Beard. The two- 
man outfit ((^vin Goszka 
is the other core mem- 
ber) also recently scored 
the Paul Bunyan-themed 
modern horror film Axe 
Giant In addition, Dou- 
glas will be a guest at 
this month’s Festival of 
Fear in Toronto, where 
he’ll be featured on a 
panel discussing his var- 
ious adventures in 
soundtrack horror, as 
well as Monsters of Legend, which is a prime example of where his love 
for the genre lies. 

“One of our primary focuses is that when you put this disc on you will 
be transported into the world of classic horror films. Once there, we want 
to keep you there until that last note fades out. No escape." 

AARON VON LUPTON 
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His previous cinematic work inciudes the industriai-strength eiectronic score 
for Resident Evil - created with Marilyn Manson - and the scaled-down 
flesh-muncher music for Warm Bodies, with co-composer Buck Sanders, 
but this composition presents yet another angle on the undead subgenre. 

“When I first saw the movie," explains Beltrami, who was brought on back 
in late 201 1 , when the film was still slated for a winter 201 2 release, '“the 
thing that struck me about it is that the opening takes place In Philadelphia 
and these zombies take over and it cuts to this Emergency Broadcast System 
beacon, and so It seemed like a good place to start out, in terms of where to 
begin musically.” 

So, aided by long-time right-hand man and elec- 
tronics whiz Sanders, he built somewhat of an ex- 
perimental score based around tuning forks, 
designed to represent the chaos and emergency 
of azombie apocalypse rapidly engulfing the entire 
planet. 

"We took some tuning forks that have a real pure 
tone and processed them," says Beltrami. "That 
became the basis for most of the harmonic and 
melodic language of the movie.” 

However, at one point during the scoring 
process, he was required to reassess his original 
designs. 

“The studio had a big-budget movie on its hands 
and felt that the music needed to be epic as well, 
so that became the next challenge - how to integrate the big, epic scope 
while retaining a little bit of the gritty character of the experimental stuff.” 

Using separate chamber and full orchestras, Beltrami ended up replacing 
large chunks of the original electronic elements, but the end result, as show- 
cased on the Warner Bros, soundtrack album, reveals a large-scale orchestral 
work that is neither ovenwhelming and bombastic, nor wholly disconnected 
from Beltrami’s original harmonic and melodic structure. The melodic mate- 
rial within the reflective track "The Land Family,” for example, emerges from 
a handful of softy rendered tones, and the harmonic structure - expanded 
here and in other cues with mixed chorus - has a gentle, primal purity that 


ties directly to the essence of unblemished humanity. As a contrast, the 
churning string figures in “Philadelphia" emphasize tones reminiscent of a 
warning siren that's been melted, reheated and re-fabricated with the organic 
whine of massing insects. 

"Thisparticularfilm is very different than IVarmSod/esor any other zombie 
movies that I’ve seen before in that the zombies themselves act almost as if 
they’re a force of nature," explains Beltrami. "It’s almost like they move as a 
swarm of bees or ants. ... Musically, it all suggested orchestrations that had 
to mimic that stuff.” 

As the scope of the danger builds within “Philadelphia,” Beltrami thick- 
ens the saturation of sounds, culminating in brass chordsthat distort like 
splattering liquid. Since his auspicious slasher debut with Scream (1 996), 
he’s been widely recognized by filmmakers, fans and fellow composers 
for his sophisticated orchestral writing, which 
can traverse into abstract or eloquently melodic 
styles. But he’s also skilled In writing striking 
polyrhythmic music and using odd metres (/, 
Robot is especially rich in rhythmic details), 
much like Jerry Goldsmith, under whom Bel- 
trami studied when he came to California in 
1993. Either thematically or within his action 
cues, Beltrami has frequently followed Gold- 
smith’s approach, especially in The Omen 
(2006) remake, which is a riveting homage to 
both the original film and the classic tradition of 
anchoring a score around a central, easy-to- 
grasp main theme. 

Each of Beltrami’s zombie scores are similarly 
built around simple themes, and it’s their dis- 
tinct styles - instrumentally, thematically, and via the variety of sonic ex- 
perimentation - which have made him an important voice to horror fans 
wanting music with narrative clarity, sophistication and thrilling dy- 
namism. 

“I had come from a world that valued complex ideas - and sometimes 
even hiding behind complexity -and [Jerry Goldsmith’s] thing was to be 
as economical as possible in writing, both in terms of making things 
playable for the orchestra and also in terms of the film as a whole: start- 
ing with a simple idea, and letting that be the root system that can branch 
out and provide the framework for the score of the movie." ® 
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THE LAST OF US 

F>S3 

Naughty Dog Studios 


^ Survival horror games have tFeer 
^ 1 hit-and-miss lately, with major fran- 

Sf?™ 0 'I chises such as Silent Hill and Resi- 

^ *1 dent Evil turning out sequels with 

diminishing returns. With Telltale's The 
Walking Dead from last year, we witnessed the first Inklings of an 
upswing, and now Naughty Dog {creators ot Unchartedi take things 
to the nekt level with the PS3 exclusive The Last of Us. 

With nods to 2St?3ys taferand TheRoad, The Last of Us takes 
place in a dystopian United States, twenty years after an airborne 
fungal outbreak turns its victims into vicious flesh-eating mutants. 
Joel, a man haunted by the loss of his daughter, is entrusted with 
the care ot Ellie, a young girl who may be the key to a cure. A cross- 
country trek across a ravaged and hostile America to a hidden lab 
begins, with Joel and Ellie encountering bandits, cannibals, the mil- 
itary and hordes of zombie-like infected. Much like the Uncharted 
series. Naughty Dog combines a fluid control system, beautiful 
graphics and great storytelling to create a game with white-knuckle 
tension, plus moments of real tragedy and hope. 

The controls themselves are also similar to those of Uncharted, 
making stealth and duck-and-cover gunplay equally important as 


knowing when to flee. Ammo and supplies are 
scant (as they would be in the real world), so 
choosing between fight or flight is crucial to 
surviving. Make no mistake - this is no zom- 
bie-blasting barnburner. The gameplay is often 
slow, methodical and very intense, punctuated 
with moments ot vicious gunplay and brawling, 
making it top-notch horror with an emphasis 
on survival. 

Of course, horror only works if you care 


about the characters, and The Last of Us de- 
livers. The writing and voice acting are of the 
highest calibre, with special acknowledgement 
to Troy Baker and Ashley Johnson (Joel and 
Ellie, respectively). The story is clever, twisty 
and also surprisingly nihilistic for a AAA re- 
lease, but the natural and believable evolution 
of Joel and Elite's relationship gives it its heart 
The Last of Us is as close to survival horror 
perfection as you're going to get, and it's cer- 
tainly a contender for game of the year in this 
or any genre. 

RON MCKENZIE 


ilEADSHDTS: ENGROSSING STORY FLUIO GAMEPLAY. HIGH TENSION 
MISFIRES: SOME MINOR REPETITFON IN MISSIDNS/EAntES 


you have to shoot more zombies, but to do 
that you must put that person in danger). As 
a result. State of Decay make^ you care about 
the characters a helluva tot. (When my leader 
I Another month, another zombie title, had his head ripped off by a mutant zombie. 
State of Decay, however, rises above the I felt as deflated as my group of survivors did.) 
gut pile with some great storytelling and fast-paced action. Through The scares primarily come from theover- 
the course of this sandbox game, you play multiple survivors who whelming amount of undead and how 
are all trying getto the bottom ot the z-bag apocalypse without be- quickly you can be overrun by them while 
coming dinner themselves. The intuitive controls for fighting and doing something routine like seeking sup- 
scavenging weapons and supplies quickly immerse you in the plies. Nighttime explorations are doubly sus- 
game’s world, but don’t tor a second think this is a simplistic title; penseful since your vision is limited to what 
it actually combines several forms ot gameplay from straight-on you can see with your small flashlight or ve- 
bash-and-grab,tothemorestrategy-based securing of sate zones, hide headlights- Where the game truly ex- 
to using stealth to slip by the hungry hordes, to the construcbon of cels, however, Is with its evolving world, 

helpful buildings at your home base. Every choice you make has consequences. 

Whenthesurvivoryou are currency controlling becomes tired or Don’t have time to help someone? Well, it 

wounded.youcanswitch to another, overtime developing the var- might change the story. Depending on the 

ious playable characters’ unique skills and defences.This element survivors you choose to play, the storylines 
brings considerable depth to the story and adds another level of vary, allowing for different outcomes to ran- 
strategy to the mix frt you want to hone your shooting skills, then dom in-game evens. 


STATE OF DECAY 

XboxUve 

UndeadLabs 


State of Decay combines the best Sie- 
mens of action, story and zombie killin’, put- 
ting it in that class of must-own zombie 
games. I’d write more, but I can't stop play- 
ing. 

BRENTON BENTZ 
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rUBULAR BELLS 


MIKE JLDRELDS OK --1973 


T or decades, the music of horror cinema was largely dominated by one 
sound. Whether it was Franz Waxman's work on Bride of Frankenstein, 
James Bernard’s Hammer scores or even the TV soundtracks of Bob 
Cobert {Dark Shadows, The Night Statketj horror was typically scored 

with orchestral bombast. That would charge following 

the release of William Friedkin’s The ExorcistanO its use 
of Mike Oldfield's iconic “Tubular Bells, Part One.” 

In many ways, The Exorcistwas more raw and pow- 
erful than any horror film preceding it. Friedkin wanted 
the music to reflect the film, which was breaking new 
ground with its balance of realism and supernatural 
scares. The film’s score needed to be just as fresh and 
unpredictable. 

Friedkin got exactly that from Lalo Schifrin, w+iose 
eclectic composition was a mixture of percussion, wild 
strings and a capella notes from a child soloist. How- 
ever, Schifrin’s music also had an overt intensity that 
ultimately led to the composer’s dismissal. Speaking to 
the Los Angeles Times in '73, Friedkin was blunt about 
tiring Schifrin: “This movie needs very little music. It 
should be subtle and small. Not to scare the audience, 
that was the point Lalo and I differed on. It needs re- 
straint.” t 

Instead of trying his luck with another composer, 1 

Friedkin raided the catalogues of orchestral composi- C V|^ 

tions, relying largely on the work of Polish composer 
Krzysztof Penderecki. Eventually, the director discovered ***"' 

the progressive music of the Tubular BellslP. 

Though he only utilized the first few minutes of the 
epic twenty-five-and-a-halt-minute composition from 
the album’s first side and never intended it to be fright- ' ’IF 

ening, that excerpt became a sonic calling card for fear 
and dread. For Oldfield, the music’s eerie power was an 
unintentional side effect of his own mental state. 

“I was pretty paranoid at the time,” Oldfield recalled 
in a 201 1 interview with The Quietus. “I was only nine- 
teen and I had a lot of psychological problems and pho- 


THE 

EXORCIST 


The mesmerizing simplicity of Oldfield’s multi-layered 
composition influenced horror soundtracks for nearly 
two decades following The Exorcists release. Genre 

films became dominated by hypnotically repetitive music, usually driven by 
a basic piano or synthesizer melody. 

A “I still hear it every day," Oldfield said in the same 201 1 interview, 

rjp -o “Anytime there's something a little bit spooky... you hear that tinkly 
pT piano, they just change the notes around a little bit.” 






Oldfield’s dismissive take on the sound he pioneered belies the inven- 
tiveness of the scores he influenced. Tubular Bellspmed that prog music 
could create the atmosphere of a horror film effortlessly. Dario Argento 
realized this while completing Profondo Rosso in 1 975. In echoes of the 

clash between Friedkin and Schifrin, Argento was 

dissatisfied with the work of jazz composer Giorgio 
Gaslini. In a recent interview, Gaslini cited Ar- 
gento’s desire to recreate Tubular Bells as the rea- 
son he handed Rosso’s scoring duties to Italian 
prog rock group Goblin, 

Goblin’s contribubons to ffosso and other horror 
films took the template that Oldfield had inadver- 
tently created and expanded upon it. Rossds 
haunting, minimalist music paved the way for 
Goblin’s score for Suspiria, whose Se//s-like 
themes were covered in layers of tribal drum- 
ming, menacing whispers and wailing guitar 
freak-outs. 

Elsewhere in Italian horror, Fabio Frizz! would 
craft a creepy main theme for Ljjcio Fulci’s under- 
rated 1 977 thriller Seven Black Notes (a.k.a. The 
u^Tjy^ Psychic). Fulci would again turn to the layered 

E Oldtield approach with Walter Rizzati's House by 
die Cemetery soundtrack and with Frizzi’s in- 
"'ICT creasingiy complex pieces for Manhattan Baby 

S™ mdneseymd 

While Goblin expanded the sound of Tubular 
Bells, John Carpenter emphasized menace by 
stripping it bare. The chilling combination of piano, 
synthesizer and a clock-like ticking feature heavily 
F» ■ in his scores for Halloween and The Fog. This style 

came to the forefront in his score for Assault on 
Precinct 13 and dominated all of his later music, 
particularly during his years of collaborating with 
Alan Howarth. Carpenter, an admirer of the music 
in Suspiria and The Exorcist, kept the style alive 
with his deceptively simple arrangements. His 
work would go on to influence the soundtracks of 
A Nightmare on Elm Street, Creepshow, Child's 
Play anti countless others, but Carpenter learned 
it from Oldfield. 

Current mainstream cinema shockers may have returned to full 
orchestras, but Tubular BellswWl be remembered as the piece that 'T-, 
opened the door tor horror cinema’s switch from overpowering / ^ 
strings to something smaller, more remote and hypnotic. 

ADAM CURKE --T > ^ 1 7 
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THE TRUE STORY OE THE INFAMOUS 

AMITYVILLE EiAUNTING 


‘A HAUNTING SCIENCE FICTION FILM. 

- KIM NEWMAN, SCREEN DAILY 


OR. fHB HUMAN BODY 


MUTATION SXPEOlHENTATION BteENERATlON 


SPECIAL 
FEATURES 
Commentary wiid 
Director Ehc Walter 
and FYoducer 

Andrea Adams 
Living with Amityville 

Featurette 

Trailer 
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horror 


SPECIAL FEATURES; 

• Q&A with Co-Writer/ 
Director Eron Sheean 

■ Behind the Scenes 
•Photo Gallery 
•Trailer 
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